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Long wearing 


Long wear is. one of the greatest ad- 
vantages Syracuse China gives you. The 
china itself has astonishing strength with- 
out bulk. It is unusually hard to break or 
crack; and what rare chipping there is, is 
confined almost always to the under side, out 
of sight And the under-glazed patterns will 
not wash or wear off. 

Our dealer near you will be glad to show 
you many beautiful Syracuse patterns espe- 
cially designed for clubs. Write us for his 
name. 
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For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 years) 


THE SHORT COAT SUIT OF 
SMART IMPORTED TWEED 


59.50 


As worn by Mademoiseller 
returning from Paris 
Model 25—Of soft imported tweed, one of the smartest 
fabrics for the fall and winter, with flattering collar 
and unusual pockets of nutria fur, and a narrow, slight- 
ly lowered front belt. Inthe soft blue or wood brown 
heather colourings. 
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THE Roap TO FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


It is always possible to save some part of one’s 
income each month. 


A careful analysis of monthly expenditures will 
show that some part of the money spent was 
unnecessarily spent. 


Even a small amount saved and invested each 
month will grow into a substantial investment. 
Remember that saving means not spending. 


A monthly saving of $10.00 if permitted to 
accumulate and invested in 


SOUND SECURITIES 


with interest compounded, will produce the 
following results: 


$10.00 Invested Invested Invested 

a month at 5% at5|yA% .« at 6% 
In 20 years will be......... $3,967.20 $4,161.60 $4,413.60 
In 25 years will be......... $5,726.40 $6,138.00 $6,583.20 
In 30 years will be......... $7,971.60 $8,691.60 $9,486.00 


Messrs. F. J. Lisman and Company, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, offer a variety of 


TIME-TESTED BONDS 


which have met the test of their careful scrutiny. 


Many of the securities are issued in $100.00 denomina- 
tions. 


Write for advice 


F, J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 
20 Exchange Place 

NEW YORK CITY 

Established in 1890 
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September 


HE month of September was event- 
ful. 

There were the tragedies of a broken 
dirigible and a sunken submarine, with 
heavy loss of life. There was the com- 
ing of the French Debt Commission, 
still here as this is written, to negotiate 
terms for paying the French debt. The 
Assembly of the League of Nations put 
security before disarmament and the 
Council passed up the thorny problem of 
Mosul. <A report issued by the Federal 
Council of Churches on the enforcement 
of prohibition brought out miles of edito- 
rial comment. A Communist M. P., dele- 
gate to the Interparliamentary Union, 
was refused entrance to the country, and 
controversy followed. The aluminum 


trust is charged with monopoly. The 
coal strike continues. So do the Riff 
War and the French war with the 


Druses. 
Debt Dealings 
HE two Debt 


Commissions— 
French and Amer- 
ican—got into ac- 
tion promptly upon 
the arrival of M. 
Caillaux, Finance 
Minister of France, 
on September 24. 
On the one side 
was the celebrated 
financial wizard of 
France, and on the 
other the very able financier Andrew 
Mellon, our Secretary of the Treasury. 
Behind the two was the public opinion 
of the two countries, the French natur- 
ally more clearly defined than the Amer- 
ican since they have more at stake, but 
both to be reckoned with. General prin- 
ciples were well established in advance. 
(See Mrs. Stokes, page 8, on the Amer- 
ican Commission’s powers.) M. Cail- 
laux opened with an offer which it was 
well understood followed the bargain- 
ing principle of beginning low, and took 
account of the watchful French press. 

he offer was for payments amounting 
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to about five billion dollars, spread over 
sixty-two years. 

This was pronounced inadequate, and 
Secretary Mellon made a counter pro- 
posal along the lines of the English com- 
pact, already in force. It would run 
up to ten billions instead of five— 
spread over the sixty-two years and 
graduated upward. M. Caillaux in 
turn rejected this offer, and a second 
American proposal has been made, of 
which the terms have not yet been pub- 
lished. 

The seriousness of the French Gov- 
ernment’s financial situation can hardly 
be exaggerated. An analysis of the 
French debt problem has just been 
issued by the Institute of Economics, 
an impartial agency which made the 
authoritative report on Germany’s abil- 
ity to pay, two or three years ago— 
the examination which showed that at 
the time she could pay nothing. Dr. 
Harcid G. Moulton, head of the Insti- 
tute, says that the prevailing impression 
that the French budget is now balanced 
is mistaken; that the deficit this year is 
likely to be about 40 per cent of the 
current governmental expenditure, that 
taxes are already far higher than sup- 
posed. He recommends very drastic 
measures. The moral would seem to 
be that too stiff demands on our part 
would actually endanger the French re- 
public if they were accepted. 


Air Affairs 


EXT to foreign debts, the most 

absorbing controversial subject of 
the moment is our air affairs. Three 
inquiries are being held that have to do 
with air flight: There is the Navy De- 
partment’s inquiry into the cause of the 
tragedy of September 3, when our great 
dirigible, the Shenandoah, was twisted 
in three and smashed, with a_ loss 
of fourteen lives, in an Ohio thun- 
derstorm. There is the War Depart- 
ment’s court-martial inquiry concerning 
Colonel William Mitchell, to decide 
whether his latest vitriolic criticisms of 
his superior air officers are punishable. 
And there is a general inquiry, by a 


urrent Events 


civilian board which the President chose, 
into the condition and status of our air 
service—an inquiry stimulated by Colonel 
Mitchell’s charges. 

Testimony at the Shenandoah inquiry 
has put the blame on various alleged de- 
fects in the dirigible, without so far 
proving anything conclusive. But it has 
pretty clearly supported the widow of 
the Shenandoah’s commander, in her 
claim that Captain Lansdowne had 
flown at this time under protest, fearing 





Colonel ‘co 
Mitchell, Critic 
bad weather conditions. He not only 


preferred a September date to midsum- 
mer, but he definitely preferred a later 
date in September. The flight, how- 
ever, was intended to impress the largest 
number of state fairs possible, and the 
order was carried out. 

Colonel Mitchell, former assistant 
chief of the army air service, now sta- 
tioned in Texas, made violent charges 
of incompetence and criminal negligence 
immediately after the Shenandoah 
wreck. He is urgent for an aircraft serv- 
ice separate from the Army and Navy, 
and to further it he has made a series of 
sensational attacks, charging that the 
non-flying officers of Army and Navy 
are going to all lengths to oppose such a 
separation. “The lives of the airmen 
are being used merely as pawns in their 
hands.” Colonel Mitchell has been re- 
lieved of duty as Eighth Corps air of- 
ficer. He is about to appear as a wit- 
ness before the President’s Board, which 
has begun taking evidence, with Dwight 
W. Morrow as chairman. 

Only a few days after the wreck of 
the Shenandoah came the ‘rescue of five 
airmen who had attempted a non-stop 
airplane flight to Hawaii and had fallen, 
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plane and all, in the Pacific. They were 
saved by a submarine, after nine days 
afloat, hungry but unharmed. 


The League and “Security” 
HE Sixth Assembly of the League 


of Nations crowded Geneva so 
that quarters were at a premium, and 
packed the Salle de la Reformation, 
where the sessions were held. (The pho- 
tograph on page 7 shows the ofhcial 
League building, where are all the offices 
and committee rooms but no auditorium 
large enough. A new building is under 
way. ) 

The Protocol’s ghost would not be 
laid. At the last Assembly Great Brit- 
ain had been the chief opponent of that 
plan, by which arbitration of disputes 
was to be compulsory and war was to 
be outlawed, with a disarmament con- 
ference on the program. To the French 
the Protocol had the additional merit of 
affirming the status quo in the matter 
of boundaries and they were its hearty 
supporters. Great Britain opposed on 
various grounds, and the Protocol slept. 
Several attempts were made to rouse it 
this year, and in response to Painlevé 
of France, Austen Chamberlain said 
that Great Britain distrusted “elaborate 
schemes” that involved settling matters 
by a general formula; that she chose 
rather to work out each case as it came 
along, felt that in many instances arbi- 
tration as provided for in the Protocol 
would be ineffective and unsatisfactory, 
and preferred a Security Treaty outside 
the League for the present. Again the 
Protocol sleeps, and security compacts 
are in the ascendant. 

A proposal made by France for a 
conference to study the economic causes 
of war, national and_ international, 
created a considerable stir. But it seems 
to have collided with the proposal, also 
from France, for a disarmament confer- 
ence under League auspices as soon as 
“a sufficient degree of security has been 
realized.” This too was opposed by 
Great Britain. But a resolution was 
passed establishing a Technical Commis- 
sion to study disarmament, the prepara- 
tory work to be undertaken at once. It 
is reported that to gain British support 
for this proposal, the French allowed the 
economic proposal to be sidetracked. 


Mosul 


OSUL is still an unsolved League 

problem, marked dynamite—or, 
better, marked Oil. To go back a lit- 
tle: Mosul is a province in the northern 
section of Irak, and Irak is what we 
knew in old geographies as Mesopo- 
tamia—the region drained by the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris rivers. After the 
war it was taken from Turkey, made 
into the Kingdom of Irak, under the 
Arab, Feisal, and allotted by mandate to 
Great Britain. But just where is the 
boundary? This was vitally important, 
because Mosul is the seat of petroleum 




























































treasures, and both nations want it. A 
neutral commission was appointed to 
present to the League of Nations several 
suggestions about the boundary. ‘The 
first proposal was that Mosul should go 
to Irak if the British mandate were ex- 
tended for twenty-five years. But if the 
mandate should end with the present 
treaty (1928), the commission proposes 
that Mosul go to the Turks. Apparent- 
ly they think Mosul would not be safe 
with Irak except under British power. 

When all this came up for discussion 
at the recent session, the ‘Turkish 
representative announced that Turkey 
had never meant—as had been under- 
stood—that she would abide by the 
League’s decision in any event, and call- 
ed for a plebiscite. Even Turkey’s 
friends generally considered this inde- 
fensible. ‘Turkey also declared the in- 
terested parties entitled to vote in the 
Council. 

Great Britain didn’t help matters 
much by repeatedly declaring that she 
would not be responsible any longer for 
the good government of Irak unless 
Mosul were incorporated—so she too 
practically declined to abide by the 
Council’s decision. 

Turkish and British representatives 
exchanged heated words. Great Britain 
charged Turkey with breach of faith 
and practically issued an ultimatum. 
War seemed a possibility. Finally the 
Council decided to refer the matter to 
the World Court for a ruling on what 
kind of a decision it is empowered to 
make and on the right to vote of those 
interested. The Council in turn has 
been heavily criticized for sidestepping 
the issue and prolonging the delay. A 
considerable section of British opinion 
is opposed to Great Britain’s presence in 
Irak, on any terms, and the cry of oil 
is frequently raised. 


A League Preacher 


N the first Sun- 

day the League 
Was in session, the 
League of Nations 
sermon was preach- 
ed by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. Shall 
the CiTIzEN be the 
only magazine that 
has not pictured the 
face of this man 
Dr. Harry Emerson who is probably the 

Fosdick foremost _religionist 
of this country? Dr. Fosdick preached, 
as might have been expected, the utter 
lack of harmony between war and 
Christianity, and the colossal social sin 
that war is. Spokesman of the modern- 
ists, Dr. Fosdick has been called by 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise “the least hated 
and best loved heretic that ever lived.” 
Pushed out of the Presbyterian pulpit 
which he, a Baptist, was filling (and 
filling the church to overflowing), be- 
cause he refused conformity to creed, 
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Dr. Fosdick is traveling for a year, and 
will come back to the pastorate of an 
undenominational church. 
The Riff War 
HE war in the Riff seems to be on 
the point of suspending, with the 


beginning of the rainy season and wip. 
ter. With this in prospect, both the 
French-Spanish troops and the Riffians 
have stiffened their warfare. Recently 
Marshal Pétain, French commander, 
captured an important height, and sti} 
more recently reports say that the Span- 
ish forces have captured Adjir, capital 
of Abd-el-Krim, the very capable Arab 
leader. But, though the enemy outnum- 
ber his forces ten to one, the forces of 
Nature are with him:—the war is being 
fought in mountain country—giant 
crags and buttes, deep ravines, high 
passes—country almost unmasterable. 
Also, the Riffs have the great advantage 
of being able to pluck their food from 
vines and trees, and they can live on 
much simpler food than the French. 

Such details are being told in bits by 
a doughty correspondent of the New 
York World, Vincent Sheean, who has 
contrived to get through the interna- 
tional lines and is now the only corre- 
spondent with the Riff armies. His 
despatches say the European method of 
warfare is not making as deep an impres- 
sion on the Riffs as reported. 

Which brings us to the American avi 
ators who have enrolled under the Sul- 
tan of Morocco to fight with the French 
forces, and are devoting their trained 
abilities to bombing non-combatants as 
well as combatants in a war in which 
their country has no possible stake. They 
must be written down as adventurers, 
eager to fight for the sake of fighting. 
Recently the State Department, con- 
cerned about neutrality, issued a warn- 
ing about them. It called the attention 
of American representatives in Morocco 
to statutes of the United States which 
seem applicable. But the Government 
will take no further action. What 
will happen if an American, thus on 
war-pleasure bent, is captured by Abd- 
el-Krim’s forces? 


Wisconsin 


N interesting feature of the Sep- 

tember state primaries was the 
nomination in Wisconsin of Robert M. 
La Follette toa succeed his late father, 
Progressive candidate for President last 
fall, as United States senator. The 
young La Follette’s vote testified to the 
continued strength of La Folletteism in 
the state, for he pledges himself to carry 
on his father’s policies. 

He defeated three Republican oppo- 
nents by a majority of 31,497 and a plu 
rality of 90,540 over his nearest oppe- 
nent, Roy P. Wilcox. Wilcox had been 
endorsed by a state convention of regu- 
lar Republicans, who claim the La Fol- 
lettes are not Republicans at all, and 
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was the Coolidge Republican candidate. 
But after the primaries, when he enter- 
ed his name as an independent candi- 
date, the National Republican Com- 
mittee went back on him, theoretically 
switching their support to Edward F. 
Dithmar, another candidate, who was 
now running with Klan support, but 
practically abandoning the contest. Wil- 
cox is a Catholic, and the Milwaukee 
Journal sees in the broken faith of the 
Republican bosses a truckling to Klan 
influence. 

Mr. Wilcox withdrew his name. The 
special election to fill the elder La Fol- 
lette’s place is being held as this maga- 
zine goes to press. 


Germany Says Yes 
Wie’ Great Britain favors is 


the plan of security pacts—such 
as the pact now being considered, on 
Germany’s initiative, by Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and Germany.  Re- 
cently M. Painlevé and M. Briand, of 
France, met Premier Baldwin, of Great 
Britain, at Aix-les-Bains, and the result 
was an invitation to Germany to take 
part in security negotiations, probably 
some time in October. The note was 
so phrased that Germany seems pledged 
in advance to make guarantees concern- 
ing the Czecho-Slovakian and Polish 
frontiers. This was what Germany 
definitely did not wish. Her original 
proposal was definite concerning guar- 
antees on the west, but she wished the 
eastern boundaries left epen for possible 
negotiation, perhaps through the League. 
Many exchanges of notes have taken 
place since that beginning but extreme 
nationalist sentiment is still deeply op- 
posed to the whole business, especially 
to anything suggesting concession. The 
German government has, however, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and with indica- 
tions of a good will toward meeting 
the Allies half way. 


The Excluded Parsee 


HEN the British delegates to 

the Interparliamentary Union 
started for their meeting in Washington, 
one delegate was left behind. He was 
Shapurji Saklatvala, a Parsee, a Com- 
munist member of the British Parlia- 
ment. And he stayed behind because 
Secretary of State Kellogg refused to 
admit him. Mr. Kellogg’s decision was 
based on a speech made by the Parsee 
before the British Parliament, in which 
he declared his Communist convictions 
and intentions. The Parliament, really 
accustomed to freedom of speech, had 
made no objections. But Mr. Kellogg 
cited a passage of our immigration law 
under which he said Mr. Saklatvala was 
inadmissible because he advocated over- 
throw of governments by force. Mr. 
Coolidge supported the Secretary of 
State; Senator Borah, Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, did 
not—he pronounced the exclusion “un- 





wise and unnecessary.” Mr. Saklatvala 
claimed, among other things, that his 
A deeply 


speech was misinterpreted. 
conservative Englishman, here as a dele- 
gate, said that Saklatvala was a fanatic 
ranter, but they paid no heed to him 
and wouldn’t think of such a thing as 
silencing him. There were rumors, un- 
proved, that Great Britain had whis- 
pered the suggestion to Mr. Kellogg, but 
it finally came out that the objection of 
one Conservative M. P. who was in the 
delegation had been influential. 

Some of the press supported the De- 
partment of State, but much of it pro- 
tested the invasion of free speech, the 
publicity for a bad cause, and the stretch- 
ing of the immigration law to cover the 
case of a man who would have been a 
very temporary guest, not an immigrant, 
and who could not conceivably have 
harmed this country. 


The Interparliamentary Union began 
thirty-seven years ago in Paris; met first 
in 1889 as a world conference of mem- 
bers of national legislative bodies, and is 
about to hold its twenty-third confer- 
ence, in Washington. It works on a 
platform of “‘studying all questions of an 
international character suitable for set- 
tlement by parliamentary methods.” 


Studying Public Lands 
DELEGATION from the Senate 


Committee on Public Lands set 
out this past summer to investigate how 
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men who, hard hit by recent conditions, 
want permits to graze on public lands 
in perpetuity at low fees—and who 
claim the “experts” that are sent out 
often make decisions in assigning grazing 
areas that are preposterously ignorant. 
On the other hand, the Forestry Bureau 
is determined to hold out against the 
cattlemen in the interests of the nation’s 
forest reserves. 

Troubles on reclamation projects are 
another phase—and Secretary Work, of 
the Department of the Interior, has re- 
cently been under heavy fire. Reclama- 
tion farmers have been asked to pay up 
for irrigation sooner than they thought 
right, and water in some cases has been 
cut off. The facts in Secretary Work’s 
policy are not yet well enough known 
for clear judgment. 

This Public Lands Committee—part 
of it—comes up for re-election next year, 
and much will be heard at Washington 
this winter of these summer observations. 





Income Tax Publicity 
NOTHER subject that is sure to 
come up in Congress, and violent- 

ly, is the publicity of income tax fig- 
ures. Again this year, as last, the news- 
papers published long lists—a test case 
in the meantime having established the 
papers’ right to publish, under the law. 
The opinion seems to have become al- 
most universal that the publication is 
more harmful than helpful; that the in- 
come tax amounts published are no sure 
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the vast public domain—more than half 
the land in eleven states—is being ad- 
ministered. National parks, national 
forests, Indian lands and Government 
mineral lands are included, and a fine 
collection of problems is always on hand. 
The investigating committee got on well 
enough until they reached Yellowstone 
Park and its director, Colonel H. M. 
Albright. Here they conducted a hear- 
ing at which, Colonel Albright spiritedly 
charged, they accepted the testimony of 
bootleggers and disgruntled employees. 
He made a clear and convincing defense, 
leaving the Senate Committee looking a 
bit sick. 

In the forest regions the problem is 
the difference of opinion between cattle- 








guide to the actual income and that only 
in the exceptional case is real advantage 
to be gained. 


Mound Mysteries 


E have our ancient tombs and 

age-old jewels, as well as Egypt. 
In Ohio a little while ago one of the old 
mounds was opened and the excavators 
came upon a skeleton with a carved cop- 
per helmet and, scattered in little piles 
and orderly lines beneath the bones, great 
quantities of fine pierced pearls, some of 
great size. There was tortoiseshell, too, 
and cloths of varied patterns that crum- 
bled at the touch of air. This was in 
the Seip Mound, near Bainbridge. 
September 29, 1925. 
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Do you need to be told?-—The White House 
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Your Business in Washington 
Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


By 


September 24, 1925. 
HEN tthe President left 

Washington for his vaca- 
tion at Swampscott, the 
capital was a dull place. 
When he returned last 
week, it was enough for 
any man to look after. Every depart- 
ment of the Government had pressing 
problems. Congressmen and Senators 
were returning to their offices. Interna- 
tional affairs had taken a sudden rise. 
The French Debt Commission was on 
its way. The presidential desk had piled 
higher than ever. And if the President 
were consulted confidentially (the report 
not to be published), it is safe to assume 
that now that his vacation is over he 
would rather have stayed at home any- 
way, where he could have worked at his 
regular desk in comfort, than pretend to 
be a vacation enthusiast, which he never 
will be. The President did not have 
much fun this summer, and he had con- 
siderable complication in accomplishing 
his routine work so far away from the 
base. Undoubtedly he went to Swamp- 
scott much more for the sake of Mrs. 
Coolidge than for any inclination of his 
own. 

Mrs. Coolidge, for economy’s sake, 
now will enter upon the winter’s round 
without the assistance of Miss Laura 
Harlan, who has been social secretary at 
the White House for Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. 
Harding and Mrs. Coolidge. The 
White House itself stands in September 
dust, awaiting the verdict of the contro- 
versy over redecoration which has been 
brewing all summer. The proposition 
to refurnish the interior as nearly as 
possible in the manner of Colonial days, 
taking out the miscellany there now and 








putting in original pieces of early Amer- 
ican furniture, has not been settled. 
There is considerable disagreement as to 
its advisability. ‘The White House is 
furnished in the manner of a mansion of 
the 1880’s, with old family pieces here 
and there, and considerable French fur- 
niture which the owner might have im- 
ported after several sightseeing tours. 
There is no particular unity, no style, a 
minimum of harmony, yet a very sug- 
gestive interior. There are spots fur- 
nished by the first Mrs. Wilson, mainly 
her beautiful gardens; other parts re- 
furnished by the second Mrs. Wilson; 
remnants of the Roosevelt decoration; 
relics of Lincoln’s occupancy, and of 
those before him, and books left by va- 
rious Presidents. In fact, the whole 
has the atmosphere of the hodge-podge 
left by any normal family of consider- 
able resources, from great-grandfather 
to the present; as if each generation had 
not dared to make a clean sweep, but 
had added a few things. So the interior 
of the White House is a family ensemble. 
It looks like a lived-in, gradually as- 
sembled, traditional home. 


Museum or Home? 


The proposition to refurnish it would 
change it from a residence to something 
more like a museum, provided the dec- 
orators were able to get a collection suf- 
ficiently renowned to be worth calling 
a museum collection. If it failed to be 
a museum collection, the White House 
would look like an antique shop. At 
the present time, visitors find many as- 
sociations as they wander from room to 
room, and those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to have been intimate in 
Presidential circles feel toward the fur- 


niture as they would toward a good 
many of their great-aunt’s substantial 
possessions which had no artistic merit, 
very little color harmony, but a great 
deal of family significance. With all the 
attractiveness and great value of the 
American wing in the Metropolitan 
Museum, it never conceivably could be 
transplanted to the White House and 
make of that mansion a home where peo- 
ple must live yet shake hands with 
thousands day in and out. The ordi- 
nary belongings of a house of which so 
much is demanded certainly would ruin 
the artistic effect of a museum collec- 
tion, and the collection in itself would 
not be adequate to the extraordinary 
uses to which it must be put. To set off 
an early American collection there 
should be candles, absence of electricity, 
fragile old rugs and pieces of India 
prints, early American and English 
china, which would be a sad sight after 
the state banquets and other large func- 
tions which must be housed at the 
White House. The present heavy dra- 
peries, the inartistic upholstered chairs, 
the glittering prismatic chandeliers and 
the gold piano are festive when banked 
with flowers. In rooms upstairs in the 
White House, the Lincoln relics and 
pieces of old historic furniture could be 
used to furnish a few rooms in the orig- 
inal manner without disturbing — the 
whole house. 

Matters of economy always have such 
delightful inconsistency — the dismis- 
sal, for economy’s sake, of Miss Har- 
lan, with her many years cf professional 
experience, and the proposition, more or 
less approved, of spending thousands of 
dollars to refurnish the White House in 
museum style; after an expenditure by 
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Mrs. Roosevelt for redecorating and 
another by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
Mrs. Harding merely putting in a row 
of reed chairs sent her as a gift by Pa- 
cific Coast prisoners, and calling the 
place good enough for anybody. 

President Coolidge, however, is going 
to keep up the emphasis on economy 
from now until the inauguration of the 
Congressional campaigns late next sum- 
mer, to which platform the whole win- 
ter’s work undoubtedly will contribute, 
for Congress will have before it when 
it convenes in December the prospect of 
the consideration of the French debt set- 
tlement, the proposal for membership in 
the World Court, the reorganization of 
Government departments and bureaus, 
which has been under discussion for 
years, and another taxation bill. In 
the House of Representatives the new 
Mr. and Mrs. Speaker will take seats. 
Mrs. Longworth undoubtedly will fig- 
ure in the picture, never having been 
left out since her father, Theodore 
Roosevelt, entered politics. 


The French Debt Question 


At present by far the major interest 
is centered in the approaching meeting 
with the French Debt Commission. Un- 
doubtedly, the problem of settlement of 
the payment to the United States of the 
French war debt is the hardest interna- 
tional task that has come up since the 
war and the one most pivotal. If the 
debt settlement with France can be nego- 
tiated by funding to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, the other foreign debts 
owed the United States will be facilitated 
and international relations can proceed 
with a clearer path than there has been 
since the war. Outstanding interna- 
tional debts at present in round numbers 
are as follows: Czechoslovakia, $115,- 
000,000 ; Esthonia, $17,000,000 ; France, 
$4,227,000,000; Greece, $17,000,000; 
Italy, $2,097,000,000; Latvia, $6,000,- 
000; Rumania, $45,000,000 and Yugo- 
slavia, $64,000,000. 

The French took warning from the 
difficulty here with the League of Na- 
tions pact by appointing on their Debt 
Commission representatives of both the 
legislative and administrative branches 
of Government ; so that when the French 
report is made it will have considerable 
back of it in the way of legislative sup- 
port. The mere acceptance by the 
French of the invitation to enter into 
negotiation represents concession, for the 
acceptance means that the French have 
gone more than half way in their own 
minds. They knew beforehand how 
difficult has been public opinion in the 
United States and how little disposed it 
Was to give way to France in the matter 
of cancellation or pooling of the war 
debt. They knew that Congress was 
even more stubborn and would listen to 
no scheme which France could propose 
for reduction of the obligation. They 
knew also that the law under which the 





American Debt Commission operates 
stipulates and binds it to receive or con- 
sider no propositions for cancellation. 
Therefore, the very fact of the sailing 
of the Commission for the United 
States and their reception in this coun- 
try constitutes a large share of the bat- 
tle. 

President Coolidge was so impressed 
with the importance of the arrival of the 
Commission that he asked correspond- 
ents at the capital to be predisposed in 
favor of the Debt Commission and to 
give it their support. No President has 
been able to make himself popular with 
such a request. The distaste which 
followed the request of Woodrow Wil- 
son at the time of the fight for the 
Versailles Treaty for support in Con- 
gressional elections has followed through- 
out American politics, so that even in as 
vital a position in international relations 
as our actual negotiation over the war 
debt with France, any intimation of dic- 
tation from the President as to blanket 
support is sadly received. However, the 
press throughout the country has been 
universally favorable and unless there is 
something decisive to change the status, 
that support undoubtedly will be con- 
tinued. The Americas: Commission is 
composed of some of the ablest men in 
the country versed in_ international 
finance and in the debt situation, includ- 
ing the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
State and Commerce. In this connec- 
tion Secretary Hughes will be partic- 
ularly missed. He was more expert in 
this phase of international relations than 
is Secretary Kellogg. Eliot Wads- 
worth, lately resigned, who was secre- 
tary of the Debt Commission, will not 
be there. Under-Secretary Winston of 
the Treasury will take his place. No 
harder worker exists in American poli- 
tics than Senator Smoot, one of the lay 
members of the Debt Commission, and 
Congressman Burton has long been rec- 
ognized for his exceptional ability in 
government finance. 


Our Principles of Settlement 


The American Commission will have 
four principles to which it will strive to 
adhere: That the principle of sanctity 
of obligation be maintained; that it can 
not expect from France any settlement 
beyond her ability to pay, as the United 
States insisted that she should not de- 
mand of Germany beyond Germany’s 
ability to pay; that it will not consider 
cancellation; that it will not consider 
any trade in connection with settlement 
which has to do with reparations. 

Secretary Mellon went to Congress 
early in the debt negotiations trying to 
get that body to give him fuller powers 
to negotiate, and failed. Congress stip- 
ulated phrase by phrase in the original 
empowering act the detail by which the 
negotiations must proceed. However, 
after the negotiation of the British debt, 
whereby an obligation of over four bil- 
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lion dollars was successfully funded, 
Congressional approval was put in terms 
which liberalized the law under which 
debt funding could proceed in other in- 
stances. ‘That is, in making the report 
the American Debt Commissioners 
frankly said to Congress that it had been 
impossible to comply with all the speci- 
fications of the debt funding act, and in 
approving the work of the Commission, 
Congress added that settlements with 
other governments indebted to the 
United States were authorized to 
be made upon such terms as_ the 
Commission might believe. to be 
just, subject to the approval of 
Congress, which in reality gives the 
Commission the widest latitude for fu- 
ture negotiations. The French Com- 
mission comes to Washington also with 
full powers for negotiations. 

Although the French Government has 
taken the most significant step in ap- 
pointing and dispatching the Commis- 
sion, the feeling in France is reported 
to be a distinct realization of the diffi- 
culties ahead. French people feel that 
they have not received all the money 
they hoped to get out of Germany; in 
fact they haven’t the money that their 
earlier Ministers of Finance told them 
they would get, so that when the French 
representatives sit down for the first 
session on Thursday next it will not be 
without a sense of the complexity of the 
task. 


What Will the Senate Say? 


The test here will come when the 
President sends the report on the French 
debt to the Senate. If President Coul- 
idge has had any difficulty as executive, 
it has been in his relations with the 
Upper House, where he has Senator Bo- 
rah, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to deal with. Senator Borah 
is for repayment of every cent of the 
French debt on the theory that anything 
remitted to France will be used for ex- 
tension of their armament program. 
And there will be new elements in the 
Upper House. 

It looks as if Senator La Follette will 
be succeeded by his son and a new chap- 
ter added to the sons-of-fathers and 
wives-of-Congressmen movement. Of 
the two there seems the least logic in the 
presupposed eligibility of sons-of-fathers. 
Robert La Follette looks very little 
like his illustrious parent, and no one 
knows yet whether he will develop the 
fire that the Wisconsin orator had at his 
command. But he has made a good 
campaign and has shown in the process 
a considerable personal development. 

American politics has had a number 
of examples of sons-of-fathers who cam- 
paigned or were receptive for honors in 
the name of their illustrious fathers, 
when they were opposite in type. Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s son, Robert Lincoln, be- 
came an eminent railroad official, and 

(Continued on page 44) 



















T is old-fashioned to be- 
lieve that this country 
lacks the musical culture 
of Europe. American 
women have changed con- 
ditions in the foundation 
they have built during the past twenty 
years, and nothing in the musical de- 
velopment of America has been more 
significant. 

Two great contributing factors have 
been the new phase of music-teaching 
and the development of women’s music 
clubs. The mechanical music-player 
also has turned thousands of people into 
music-lovers through growing familiar- 
ity with good music. It has been pro- 
moted by many of the clubs in the 
smaller cities to supply illustrations for 
musical programs where players or sing- 
ers are unavailable. 

Teaching has become a different oc- 
cupation from what it used to be, and 
women are no longer satisfied to teach 
according to old models, restricted by 
the yoke of old traditions. No country 
has developed such important methods 
as America, and for this women have 
been directly responsible. They have 
revolutionized our music-teaching. We 
who remember the iron-bound, inefficient 
teaching of even twenty years ago mar- 
vel at the achievements of the present- 
day children. Now young women who 
devote themselves to teaching  chil- 
dren—and practically few men indulge 
in this pastime—do not approach their 
work with just the old-fashioned smat- 
tering of a few popular tunes or senti- 
mental salon music. They are trained 
to teach methods invented by American 
women who use common sense as a 
rock upon which to build. Some call 
it psychology, but those who look it 
squarely in the face call it “knowing 
your business” plus knowing the child- 
mind. 

This is all-important to mothers, who 
begin to realize that their children 
should study music, not to become play- 
ers or singers, but because culture is 
the rightful inheritance of every child 
who is expected to be part of today and 
a bigger part of the future generation. 
The modern child’s music instruction is 
far different from that of the day when 
the ne plus ultra was the pverformance 
of “The Maiden’s Prayer.” No head 
of a family can afford to turn the sub- 
ject aside saying: “I am not interested 
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Making America Musical 


By Emilie Frances Bauer 


Is it a surprise to hear that 
America is not lagging behind 
Europe in musical culture? 
And that the laurels of credit 
belong very largely to Ameri- 
can women? Miss Bauer, who 
supports these pleasant claims 
in this article, is an established 
authority—formerly a music 
critic on a New York daily, and 
a regular contributor to musical 


journals. 








in music.”” She might as well say: “I 
do not care whether my child will be 
prepared tor the social lite awaiting her. 
It is not necessary that she should know 
what and whom her friends are talking 
about.” 

On the contrary, little children are 
talking and understanding music, thanks 
to such methods as those created by 
Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, Mrs. Dunning, 
Effa Ellis Perfield, and later ones by 
Angela Diller and Elizabeth Quaile, 
Mrs. Seymour and some others. They 
have forced an issue by which mothers 
must look to their laurels, or they will 
have to endure the humiliation of hav- 
ing their little misses explain the intri- 
cacies of a sonata or a symphony! 


Was it this that led to the nation- 
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wide activity of the women’s musical 
clubs? It was. It was this and the 
growing desire among women for self- 
expression and development, for there 
is probably no happier medium for self- 
expression than music, whether we are 
lucky enough to be performers or 
whether we come as mere listeners. 

Gradually the music club has be- 
come a great national factor. Nearly 
every town in the Union has its body 
of women working no longer for their 
own improvement, but for the benefit 
of their country, working to create an 
atmosphere and a condition which al- 
ready make it possible to refute the claim 
of Europe’s superior musical culture. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the 
Saint Louis Symphony Orchestra, said 
recently: ‘The women’s music clubs 
have placed this country far beyond 
their own realization. I often hear it 
said that Europe has more musical cul- 
ture and development, but knowing 
what women have accomplished here, | 
know that America is so far ahead that 
it does not seem as though Europe could 
ever catch up. The women have set 
themselves the task of making America 
musical and to understand music them- 
selves. ‘They have had vision and have 
realized the needs of the next genera- 
tion and they have opened new fields 
and life for themselves in the 
doing.” 


new 


By Courtesy of the Musical Courier 


A glimpse of the Easter musical service in beautiful Hollywood Bowl, which 
Mrs. J. J. Carter is responsible for filling with music 
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It is not long since a music club pro- 
oram was a small affair where a group 
of pleasing songs or instrumental num- 
bers satisfied the members. What do 
we find today? There are innumerable 
schemes, all with the one aim—to make 
musical things bigger and better. Some 
clubs provide educational or study pro- 
crams, while others by banding together 
make it possible to bring to their cities 
the world’s greatest artists. Clubs are 
also studying means of supplying music 
for children, and in order to bring 
united aims and action into club-life the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
came into being. 

In many cities the women’s music 
clubs act as local managers for all the 
musical attractions booked through the 
country and out of them have gradu- 
ated some of the country’s most suc- 
cessful concert managers. This has 
created a new field of occupation for 
women and it may be estimated that 
nearly half of the local concert man- 
agers and promoters of concert courses 
are women. Indeed, some women have 
done things to attract admiration from 
the entire musical world. Such a woman 
is Mrs. J. J. Carter, who brought 
Hollywood Bowl into all its musical 
glory. Quick to see the possibilities of 
this natural auditorium in Los Angeles, 
where summer nights are almost one 
hundred per cent free from troublesome 
weather, Mrs. Carter engaged conduc- 
tors from all over the world, even go- 
ing to London for Sir Henry Wood. 
There was seldom a night with a 
smaller audience than 20,000 persons 
and 35,000 people heard many of the 
thirty-two concerts, made possible by 
the financial aid of W. A. Clark, the 
founder and sole guarantor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

That -Mr. Clark feels his finances 


safe in the hands of women is indicated 





from the fact that the manager of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic is Caroline 
Smith, recognized in Europe and in 
America as one of the foremost figures 
in the managerial side of musical life. 

As the club manager has graduated 
into the full-fledged concert impresario, 
so the erstwhile music teacher may be 
found at the head of the music depart- 





Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley 


New President of the National Federation 


of Music Clubs 


ment of many of the large institutions. 
One of the foremost figures in the mu- 
sical world today is Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, wife of the noted American 
composer, but herself in the musical 
limelight, having just been elected presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. Mrs. Kelley is also Director 
of Music of Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio. She is a pianist and an all- 
around musician and pedagogue, a wo- 
man who understands the needs and 
functions of all the clubs over which 
her influence will fall. 

Notwithstanding all that has been ac- 
complished by the women’s music clubs 
and by the women who have worked 
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hard and long to establish and maintain 
the great symphony orchestras in this 
country, there is an infinite amount yet 
to be accomplished, and unquestionably 
it will devolve upon the women to con- 
tribute more than the lion’s share of 
work. Ten years ago only New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Phil- 
adelphia and Cincinnati had their or- 
chestras; today we find admirable or- 
chestras under capable conductors in 
such cities as St. Louis, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Portland, Oregon, 
while Omaha is coming into line and 
other cities are laying their plans for 
serious orchestras. Women are build- 
ing these and supporting them. Women 
have also much to do in order to build 
soundly and happily a school of Ameri- 
can music, which never can come into 
its own until a healthy foundation is 
built and the economic can stand by the 
side of the artistic in the race. We 
may no longer shift responsibility with 
the excuse that America is a young 
country—America is very much grown 
up and the world has looked this way 
to study many things that are unique 
in the country. None is more so than 
the activities of women’s music clubs, 
woman’s position as sponsor of great 
musical undertakings. Mrs. Edward 
Bok is actually the soul of the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge is behind all the 
chamber music movements in_ this 
country since she instituted the Berk- 
shire Chamber Music Festivals in Pitts- 
field some few years ago. Mrs. Harri- 
man is responsible for the American 
Orchestral Society for the development 
of both men and women in orches- 
tral music. And this is only skimming 
the surface most cursorily, for there are 
many women developing musical con- 
ditions in a manner far beyond anything 
ever attempted by Europe. 








N American painter who _ laid 
A aside her brush to become an ed- 

itor, only to take it in her hand 
again and find fame, is Lucille Doug- 
lass, our cover artist. 

Left physically and emotionally ex- 
hausted by war work, with no desire to 
resume her painting, Miss Douglass 
gratefully accepted an opportunity to go 
East, where she hoped to forget and re- 
build. As assistant editor of the Shang- 
hai Sunday Times she had many 
opportunities to travel through China, 
and its picturesque scenes stirred in her 
a desire to paint again.’ During the 
week-ends she sauntered along the ca- 
nals in a houseboat, sketching the water- 
ways of colorful China—doing better 
work than she had ever done before. 

Miss Douglass was born in Tuskegee, 
Alabama, and was taught by her artist 
mother to draw, when she was learning 
to read and write. A free lance always, 


Our Cover 
Artist 





Lucille Douglass 





following no school, she studied first at 
the Art Students’ League of New York, 
later going to Paris to learn what she 
could from such eminent artists as Lu- 
cien Simon, Richard Miller and Alex- 
ander Robinson. 

Since returning to America, about a 
year ago, Miss Douglass has had much 
success exhibiting her sketches and lec- 
turing on China. Her most recent ven- 
tures have been in the fields of etching 
and illustrating. Her first two etchings 
were hung in the International Exhibi- 
tion of the Chicago Society of Etchers, 
and she has just completed some sixty 
illustrations for a book by Florence 
Ayscough entitled, ““A Chinese Mirror,” 
which is being published this fall. Miss 
Douglass has also exhibited in New 
York, Montreal and St. Andrews, Can- 
ada, and is now holding an exhibition in 
Chicago. She belongs to the Society of 
American Painters and Sculptors. 
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A glimpse of Shanghai, where the spark was struck that set China afire 


eI the plan of sitting around 
a table and talking things 
over continues at the pres- 
ent rate, the habit will be- 
come fixed and the nations 
will surely talk themselves 
out of the war habit and into the peace 
habit. The latest talk-it-over was in a 
full three days’ Conference on American 
Relations with China, held at Johns 
Hopkins University, September 17 to 
20. It was in no sense official, as neither 
government nor organizations as such 
were represented. The members were all 
invited and chosen from five groups— 
the diplomats with Chinese experience ; 
the missionaries; the American business 
men of China; Chinese, and citizens of 
this ccuntry interested but in no way 
involved in the problems under discus- 
sion. We who belonged to the last 
group sat silent through the sessions, 
“looking on and learning.” ‘The diplo- 
mats only spoke when asked, and then 
with caution, displaying great gifts at 
non-committalism. The discussion was 
confined to the leading spirits of the 
other three groups, and as there were at 
least thirty of these, the two hundred 
silent members did not find the proceed- 
ings monotonous. 


Free Speech 


The Conference was conducted on a 
plan many convention - makers have 
dreamed of but few have had the temer- 
ity to undertake. It opened with a fixed 
program at an evening session in which 
the Chinese point of view was clearly 
set forth by Chinese Minister Sze, Dr. 
P. W. Kuo, Director and Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Education in China, and Dr. Stewart, 
President of the Christian College at 
Peking. After that the Conference 
chose what and who it would hear. The 
plan threatened catastrophe and dead 
failure several times, but it always 





righted itself and finally emerged at the 
end triumphant. 

On May 30 a great crowd gathered 
in Shanghai to voice its protest against 
the imprisonment of students who in 
turn had been arrested for protest against 
the shooting of a Chinese workman by a 
Japanese foreman in a cotton-mill strike. 
By order of a British sergeant, the In- 
ternational police fired into the crowd, 
killing eleven students and wounding 
many more. This incident, like a spark 
in a pile of shavings, set Shanghai afire, 
and the flame, unabated, has been rapid- 
ly spreading throughout the enormous 
territory of China with its four hundred 
millions of population. Several deaths 
have resulted on both sides. Dr. Stew- 
art said that in the twenty years of his 
residence in China he had never before 
seen such a spirit of perfect unity among 
the Chinese. Now Christian and non- 
Christian, monarchist and republican, are 
absolutely agreed upon the demands 
which have aroused and cemented the 
people in a wholly new _ nationalistic 
spirit. What those demands are was 
presented in a paper which sounded like 
the Declaration of Independence, pre- 
pared by the united Chinese delegation 
at Baltimore. They are simple: (1) 
the immediate abolition of extraterri- 
toriality (sometimes called exterritorial- 
ity or extrality). (2) Immediate and 
complete customs autonomy. 

These demands are not new and did 
not originate with the Shanghai incident. 
When I was in China at the close of the 
revolution that overthrew the Manchus, 
the aim of the Chinese was exactly this 
and, more, the irritation arising from 
growing foreign influence was an impor- 
tant, if not the chief motive which led 
to that revolution. The Chinese delega- 
tion made a plea for these same demands 
at Versailles, and vague promises were 
returned. Again they made them at the 
Washington Conference and definite ac- 
tion was taken ordering a commission 
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Talking Over 
China 


By 
Carrie Chapman Catt 


What went on—and why—when 
Americans and Chinese met at 
Baltimore to consider American 
Relations with China 


to investigate the situation and to grant 
the demands when it can be shown that 
China is qualified to take charge of pro- 
tection to foreigners. ‘The commission 
has never been appointed. Some say the 
delay is due to France, which did not 
ratify the treaty agreeing to the com- 
mission until recently; others say that it 
was merely the usual diplomatic delay— 
“Let sleeping dogs lie while they will. 
It is time enough when they begin to 
bark.” It is notable that France rati- 
fied the treaty instanter when the bark- 
ing began. A conference also was called 
in Peking for October 26 to consider 
customs autonomy, and another for De- 
cember 18 to consider extrality, and this 
Conference on American Relations to 
talk the whole thing over. 

The real question now with the for- 
eign nations will probably be, how long, 
how loud, and how effectively will China 
really bark? With China it is, will 
these nations do justice without war? 
Meanwhile, they are trying the economic 
boycott against Japan and Great Britain, 
with the result that it is said the trade 
with both countries has been reduced 
some eighty per cent. 


“Not Too Fast’—as Usual 


It was these questions that were dis- 
cussed up and down and all around the 
circle. The business men, fearing for 
their dollars, were mainly agreed that 
the demands were right, but that they 
must not be granted by the powers until 
China had established a stable govern- 
ment. Some of the older missionaries 
evidently shared this opinion, but were 
afraid to say so frankly. The younger 
ones were outspokenly favorable to the 
Chinese demands. ‘The business men 
charged them with sentimentality and in 
a nasty spirit reminded them that they 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Where Katharine Ludington lives—at Lyme, Connecticut 


October, 1925 


Edna Leighton Tyler, New London, Conn. 
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Mrs. Frank Vanderlip’s all-the-year home, at 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


NOW me. 
know my 
home. The 


homes of Ameri- 
can women lead- 
ers shown’ on 
this page have a 
summer flavor 
—especially the 
cabin, nine thou- 
sand feet up in 
the Rockies, 
where the presi- 
dent of the Gen- 
eral Federation 
0 omen’s 
Clubs retreats 


A bird's-eye view of Mrs. Medill McCormick's dairy farm 


Pah 





osa,’’ Mrs. John D. Sherman's summer cabin 


‘gy - 


for a vacation. At other times she comes down a few 
thousand feet to her house in Estes Park, Colorado. And 


at still other times she travels! 


Miss Katharine Ludington counts the lovely Lyme house, 
of which we see one charming side, her home, but she lives 
in New York too. A portrait painter in earlier years, Miss 
Ludington now gives her time and her rare abilities to the 
National League of Women Voters, as its treasurer. 


Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, whose beautiful home includes a 
school of her own, is prominent as a worker for world 
peace—she was an official of the Bok Peace Award—and 


for better citizenship. 


Certified Milk is a year-round 
civic interest of Mrs. Medill 
McCormick. And all year she 
personally supervises her Rock 
River Farms at Byron, Illinois— 
one of those dairy farms where 
the cows are treated like prima 
donnas, and every drop of milk is 
“certified clean.” 


Mrs. McCormick, who was 
Ruth Hanna, daughter of Senator 
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Hanna, is one of 
the leading Re- 
publican women 
of the country, 
and shared 
closely in the 
career of her 
husband, the 
late Senator Mc- 
Cormick. She 
nas a crowded 
record of work 
for suffrage, la- 
bor laws, civic 
causes, 
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% HERE do you buy your 
. candy? Drug-store coun- 
ter or hotel lobby, ice- 
cream parlor or ‘sweet 
shoppe”? Do you prefer 
well-advertised brands, or 
have you a pet shop which makes the 
“finest candy in the United States”? Do 
you complain that all candy tastes alike, 
or have you discovered a kind that has 
a personality of its own? 

If you have, the chances are very 
good that you owe it to Elinor G. 
Hanna of the Candy Institute. She is 
the fairy godmother of the home-made 
candies, the person who transformed 
them from sugary, uncertain, messy con- 
fections with dubious keeping qualities 
into firm, tailor-made morsels that never 
turn a chocolate coating in the hottest 
weather. 

She is a pleasant person, Scotch by 
descent, with a kindliness that speaks 
well for the sweetness of her product. 
Yet it is hers only indirectly, for it is 
many years since she has made candy of 
her own. Her Candy 
Institute is a school 
where _ professional 
methods are taught to, 
people who want to 
make candy at home.! 
A sunny, colorful 
studio high up on a 
busy New York street 
is her teaching labo- 
ratory, where electric 
stoves, marble slabs, 
and the all-important 
candy thermometer 
vie in importance 
with rows of shining 
utensils and_ shelves 
of mysterious mate- 
rials. She has been 
teaching for thirteen 






years, and famous’ Mrs. Hanna, head 
candies and candy- 
makers from Cape 
Cod to California are graduates of her 
school. 

The story of her success, which 


started with a pair of energetic sixteen- 
year-old twins and an insufficient bud- 
get, and which has recently been 
crowned with an honorary degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania, is a 
tale of persistent hard work in the foJ- 
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Candy With a Degree 


The Story of a Success-making Success 


By Mary Foster 


lowing .and executing of an_ idea. 

At the close of her formal education 
Mrs. Hanna, who was then Elinor 
Kiellie, and her twin sister went to 
work for one of the famous Boston 
candy factories. That, at the age of six- 
teen, was a delectable job, and two girls 
with less imagination might have been 
content to stay busily rolling fondant or 
dipping chocolate. But these two were 
looking for futures, and the first thing 
they discovered was that candy-making 
was a woman’s job except for that part 
of it which had to do with handling 
heavy stock. The next thing they found 
was that most of the women workers 
didn’t know what they had in their own 
hands. 

“A chocolate dipper would dip mar- 
bles if you gave them to her,” Mrs. 
Hanna chuckled reminiscently. ‘She 
doesn’t know what goes into the little 
balls that come to her. So we ‘snooped’ 
around the factory, doing first one job 
and then another, finding out all about 
the various processes.” 





of the Candy Institute, teaching a class the intricate secrets 
of candy-and-career making 


Then, having put those two pieces of 
knowledge together, they decided to 
teach women how to make candies pro- 
fessionally. The first job was to reduce 
commercial formulas down to small 
enough quantities so that women could 
handle them, and right there they came 
up against a real barrier. 

“We found, to our dismay, that can- 
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dy-making is not cookery, but chemis- 
try,” Mrs. Hanna explained. “You 
can’t reduce formulas by simple divi- 
sion, for the proportion of materials isn’t 
constant. For instance, no matter how 
great your dry bulk is, you can’t put 
more than twenty-five pounds of butter 
into one batch or it will burn before it 
cooks. Cream of tartar is tricky, and 
sugar—well, sugar is a bad actor.” 

So they took their problems to chem- 
ists, and went without new clothes in 
order to pay their fees. Incidentally, 
they provided the chemists with unex- 
pectedly hard problems, for there was 
very little known about the action of 
sugar in small quantities, and some sur- 
prising new knowledge came out of their 
research. 

It was long, hard work, and when 
the first set of formulas was worked out, 
as accurate as druggists’ prescriptions, 
devoid of the familiar “lumps,” 
“pinches” and “strings” of cook books, 
the two girls must have felt that their 
troubles were over. Instead, there were 
boards of education 
to satisfy as to their 
teaching ability, and 
years of slow growth 
in a single territory. 

The first school 
was started in Bos- 
ton, and when Mrs. 
Hanna decided to 
come to New York 
her sister continued 
in charge of the Bos- 
ton school. Now she 
plans to open a school 
in Washington, and 
she is laying out a tea- 
room course which 
will teach the making 
of all foods in which 
sugar is the principal 
factor. 

“Good icing, which 
is a form of candy, 
can hide a multitude of cake sins,” she 
laughed. 

Meanwhile she has reduced her meth- 
ods to words as definite as those of her 
formulas, and has added a popular cor- 


respondence course to her _ personal 
teaching. The business which began 


with an idea has grown until it is worth 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Slums of the Countryside 


AUTHOR OF “EvEeRYMAN’s House” 


By Caroline Bartlett Crane 


Proving that anybody's health is everybody's business and 


g@AM writing this article 
fifteen miles from a rail- 
road or a post office, in 
one of the unorganized 
“cut over’ townships of 
Ph N orthern Michigan, 
whose attraction to the outside world is 
the plenitude ot trout—brooks and rain- 
bows—in the “Big River” and its trib- 
utaries. 

About the last place one would look 
for a slum! Yet, scattered over the 
township are many shacks and huts 
which, occupied the year round by an 
average-sized family, deserve no better 
name. The free air and sunshine with 
which the region is so abundantly bless- 
ed is stingily admitted through under- 
sized windows which are calked up with 
rags throughout the long winter. 

One two-room shanty with but four 
single-sash, unscreened windows, was 
occupied until a year ago by a father 
and mother and nine children. The 
regular procedure, before going to bed, 
was to build an indoor smudge to drive 
out the mosquitoes, and then hang bur- 
lap sacking over the windows to keep 
the insects from coming in through the 
numerous broken panes which, in win- 
ter, were stuffed with rags. A kero- 
sene lamp burned in one of the rooms 
throughout the summer night. The 
mother, a woman of delicate, pensive 
beauty, daughter of a French voyageur 
and a Canadian squaw, had borne seven- 
teen children, three of them after she 
was known to be tuberculous. This 
“home” was finally broken up when the 
mother, in the last stages of disease, and 
with a nursling in her feeble arms, was 
taken, along with her family, by a wo- 
man’s club in a city fifty miles away, 
and cared for until she died. 





“Only an Indian’? 


This happened only after three years 
of strenuous but unsuccessful effort to 
induce state and local officials to inter- 
vene while the gentle, helpless mother 
might perhaps have been saved and her 
children protected from infection. (One 
of them had fallen a victim before the 
mother’s death. ) 

And all this happened in the open 
country in the state famed for having 
the best housing law in the Union, but 
“exempting communities of less than 
10,000"! That the family name is Pont- 


country air is not necessarily pure 


iac, that they are lineal descendants of 
the noble Indian Chief whose ‘‘Address”’ 
is an American classic—but emphasizes 
man’s degredation of nature in a slum 
hardly to be matched in any city on 
earth. 

Of course such things are shocking, 
and “somebody ought to do something 
about it.” But, after all, is an isolated 
family, Indians at that, of practical con- 
cern to the rest of humanity? 

The answer: This woman’s exquisite 
baskets, fresh from sputum-soiled fingers 
and sprayed in her dreadful paroxysms 
of coughing, found a ready market with 
the hundreds of passing tourists. The 
whole family picked huckleberries for 
the overlords of the business, who ship- 
ped them by carloads all over the coun- 
try. 

Of course the above is not offered as 
a typical example of housing evils in our 
rural communities—an Indian family 
trying to live in the white man’s way, 
and making a horrible mess of it. But 
the point is that even this Indian family, 
remote from any town, is a menace to 
people living anywhere. 

And the larger moral of this tale is 
that, as a matter of fact, any person 
familiar with the rural situation in 
America could write an impressive vol- 
ume illustrated with shocking examples 
from the tiny villages and the open 
countryside of any of our states. And 
if we could only trace the connection, 
we would learn that it is of practical 
concern to each of us, wherever we live, 
that all people, everywhere, should live 
decently and safely. 

For example: Farmer A— is licensed 
to sell milk in the city. His cows, 
barns, premises, milk house and water 
supply have passed municipal inspection. 
But a dozen cases of contagious disease 
on his route point to milk as the vehicle 
of infection. Yes, in a period of short- 
age, he admits he did get some milk 
from his neighbor, Farmer B—. Farmer 
B— is visited. No milk house; milk han- 
dled in the kitchen. To save fuel in 
winter, two of the family sleep in the 
kitchen and four more in the ten-by- 

twelve room adjoining and communicat- 
ing. The family comb and towel are 
above the kitchen sink where the milk 
pails and pans are washed. Johnny was 
out of school a few days with a sore 
throat—nothing serious, the mother 





says. Johnny's throat culture is taken 
and thus an epidemic of diphtheria is 
traced along the milky way to Farmer 
B—’s house. This family out in the open 
country is duplicating slum conditions 
which would call for instant interfer- 
ence in a big city. 

It is, indeed, when we rush from 
out the city to the lake or the moun- 
tains or the seaside resort, that we may 
first become aware how a protecting 
arm has been withdrawn from around 
us. We find how inconvenient and haz- 
ardous it is to be quite on one’s own 
resources against foes which dwell un- 
seen on neighboring premises. You 
would like to get milk of this neighbor, 
but—are the cows tested? are the cans 
and bottles scalded? and what is that 
eruption on their baby’s face? (Alas! 
you perhaps don’t think about these 
things at all, if the cream content is 
satisfactory.) But in the city somebody 
has been thinking of these things, and 
many other things, for you. 





Country Perils 

You wonder where the swarms of 
flies come from—until you discover that 
rotting manure-heap down the lane past 
your trim little summer cottage by the 
lake. And they have sickness in the 
house on the lane, and flies are carriers 
of disease. In the city you could com- 
plain of that fly-breeding compost heap 
—but here And these terrible 
mosquitoes! Anywhere within the city 
environs they would put petroleum on 
stagnant water and prevent the pest. 
But every farmer has an_ inalienable 
right to his rain-barrel. 

Straightway you acquire respect for 
the health organization of your city. No 
wonder so many people come home from 
their summer search for renewed health 
and vigor—and have to call the doctor! 
Typhoid, for example, is now a rural 
disease, except as we of the city reach 
out into the country after it. 

So, whether you live in the city and 
consume the products of the country, or 
whether you go to the country for your 
annual holiday, you have a vital con- 
cern in the neglected housing and health 
problems of the rural districts. 

To solve these problems, we must pin 
our hopes to diffusion of right ideas, 
especially through rural school courses 

(Continued on page 39) 
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66 HEN I was a little girl, 
ac], 1 was very shy,” said 
Miss Grace Hazen, the 
other day in her Glou- 
cester studio, ‘‘so shy 
that though I lingered 
outside the windows of the jewelry store 
in Cincinnati, which long before had be- 
longed to my grandfather, I never went 
in. I watched the men at work at the 
bench and came back to watch them 
again. Then I went home to content 
myself with cutting Indian heads out of 
pennies, and doing all the woodcarving 
and woodturning I could lay my hands 
to. At eleven I made canoes of canvas, 
ten or eleven feet long, water-tight and 
river-worthy. Though my interest was 
unusual in a girl, my father helped me 
at woodcarving and my brothers never 
teased. Yet when the time came for 
technical school, although I might have 
gone, I did not ask. I was too timid to 
venture.” 

Miss Hazen was leaning over a bench 
as she said this, sorting out photographs 
of the rings and necklaces and other 
lovely things that this shy child with a 
bent for metal working had made when 
she grew up, and she was beaming with 
pleasure in the work the photographs 
represented. 

“Perhaps it was because Great-grand- 
father was a blacksmith—oh, not simply 
a horse-shoeing blacksmith, but a man 
who went down the Ohio River on a 
barge to make handwrought plows for 
the pioneers and later to make them car- 
riages when roads came with increasing 
prosperity. 

“In spite of being shy, as I grew older 
I could not forget my love of making 
things. Once I made a ring with a 
semi-precious stone and gold wire. It 
was a present and much admired. Then 
I made one with two stones and a 
double band of wire. It was more ad- 
mired. And so it was that I took a 
three months’ course at Pratt Institute, 
no, two courses, six months in all. Then 
I wanted to sell my work and I did— 
every piece as I made it. In those days 
I went eagerly to the lapidaries, the 
diamond importers of New York, and 
picked up from them valuable knowl- 
edge, and I went into the shops of the 
trade to watch, and I learned a great 
deal from them. 

“NIost of all, however,” Miss Hazen 













ART CRAFTS 


She Speaks in Gold 


By Isabel Foster 


said with conviction, “I learned from 
ten, twelve, fourteen hours a day at the 
bench. There’s the answer to questions 
as to what prospects the craft offers. If 
a woman loves the work, the craft offers 
plenty of it. Indeed, the woman who 
tries to earn enough to be self-support- 
ing through the craft must work long 
hours, for chasing, repousséeing and 


A small gold font, designed and made 
by Grace Hazen 


stone-setting take hours at the bench 
with punch or hammer or blowpipe in 
hand. Even designing takes time, though 
the idea may come in a flash.” 

“Though the idea may come in a 
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“The Spirit of 1915" 
Opals, diamonds, platinum and red enamel 
were used for Miss Hazen's ‘‘war™’ necklace 
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Hash’—there Miss Hazen told the story 
of her jewelry. Every piece starts with 
an idea. Not a love of adornment or oj 
decoration, but a love of true art lies 
behind her designs. Take for example 
a rather striking necklace named— 
almost all the pieces are named—“The 
Spirit of 1915.” She was brought 4 
great fiery opal, an Hungarian black 
opal with large brilliant planes through 
which shot golden red lights, and was 
asked to use it in an appropriate neck- 
lace. The character of the opal and he; 
thoughts of Europe brought her an idea 
in a flash one night just after she had 
turned off her electric light. She saw 
crossed fire of cannon and crouching 
men. Airplanes in flight came later; a 
sword and a scepter on either side 
of a crown clasp completed the circle 
of power, war and destruction. Here 
and there touches of red enamel on the 
gold emphasized the red of the opals and 
made the whole startlingly symbolic of 
days when “Mars raged unscrupulous 
through the whole world.” 

Side by side with such expression of 
world events in Miss Hazen’s work goes 
intense study of the individual, so that 
a pin or a ring may be characteristic of 
its owner. Perhaps it is decorated with ' 
a beautiful object which is dear to that 
person, or with a symbol representing a 
cherished ideal. Further than that, a 
little paper model of the ring is fitted 
to the finger for which it is intended 
and the size of the stone, the shape of 
the ring, the ornamentation of the shank 
are all adjusted to look well upon that 
particular hand. 

Strangely enough, this care in making 
a piece of jewelry suit a certain person- 
ality does not limit Miss Hazen in 
expression of herself. Indeed, as Glou- 
cester has gradually become through the 
years a part of her life and thought, it 
has become a part of her work. Its sea- 
weed appears again and again, dripping 
wet, cold and dark as she has often 
seen it when she has spent summer 
afternoons climbing about the great 
rocks on the ocean side of East Glouces- 
ter, watching the water well into deep 
pools and then run out, leaving the sea 
weed drooping but full of life and, for 
her, full of inspiration. Then too appear 
the sails of ships, particularly of 0 
square-riggers. Low tide and flood, she 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Katharine 
Cornell 


A Sketch and 
‘a Prophecy 


By Anne Morrow 


T is a dangerous thing to 
say of a young actress, 
“This one will be great.” 
Siddons and Duse, Rachel 
and Bernhardt, the adjec- 
tive seems to be reserved 
for those magnificent dead. Yet Katha- 
rine Cornell, young, American, working 
quietly along under the dubious training 
of the “star” system, has qualities that 
make one take the dare. 

She has just opened the season with 
a brilliant success in “The Green Hat,” 
produced by her husband, Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic. Her role is that of Iris March, 
a character of a thousand facets, gallant 
and quixotic and shameless, noble lady 
and wanton, fascinating, generous to a 
fault, and desperately wise. If -Miss 
Cornell has a pet superstition it should 
be that March is lucky for her, for it 
was as a vastly different one, Jo March 
in “Little Women,” that she made her 
first real success. 

Miss Cornell’s contact with the thea- 
ter has been lifelong, although, strictly 
speaking, she does not belong to a theat- 
tical family. Her grandfather, Colonel 
Cornell, was a famous and debonair fig- 
ure in Buffalo, and his hobby was ama- 
teur theatricals. Her father, Dr. Peter 
Cornell, carried the family plaything in- 
to the professional field. He has man- 
aged one of Buffalo’s foremost theaters 
‘or many years, and the talk of plays 
and player folk was as familiar in his 
household as automobiles -and golf 
scores in less favored homes. It is a 
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Katharine Cornell, who is playing in ‘““The Green Hat’’— and likely. by all signs, to 
be playing in it for a long time 


great advantage to have a theater in the 
family if one is going to grow up to be 
an actress. The wonder is that Miss 
Cornell’s stage career did not begin 
earlier. But her quiet family was not 
the kind to tolerate any nonsense about 
infant prodigies, and regular hours for 
school and sleep left no room for late 
plays and after-theater parties. 

Playtime was a different matter, and 
then she could act and direct amateur 
theatricals to her heart’s content. <A 
fortunate choice of schools brought her 
into contact with Theresa Helburn, now 
executive director of the Theater Guild, 
and then a teacher who believed that the 
best way to teach English was to get 
pupils to use it in the fine old plays. 
It may have been Miss Helburn who 
turned the main current of her interest 
from directing to acting. At any rate, 


THINGS THEATRICAL 


after a short time of teaching on her 
own account she made her way into 
Jessie Bonstelle’s stock company. 
People who have rehearsed with her 
say that she is marvelous in the num- 
ber of things she does not have to be 
told. She seems to feel instinctively the 
limits of her stage, and to know exits 
and entrances as she knows how to walk 
or stand. And that sort of wisdom is 
not acquired in a year in stock, or in a 
course in dramatic art. Child actors 
seem to breathe it in as they do the 
familiar odor of a musty back-stage. 
Miss Cornell was never a child actor, 
yet she has what few people brought up 
outside the theater ever acquire, that 
(Continued on page 45) 






















One of the decorations in the American Memorial Hospital, Rheims 


Two Trucks of Mercy 


9 HIS story really begins 
early in 1919, when two 
trucks, fitted as ambu- 
lances and filled with hos- 
pital equipment, bumped 
their way into shattered 
Rheims. They were driven by Amer- 
ican women, members of the Women’s 
Oversea Hospitals, and were the first 
automobiles to enter that tragic city. 
Pounded for long months by gun fire, 
its streets were full of the ruins of its 
houses, and its business buildings were 
crazy travesties of their once prosperous 
selves. So unsafe were tottering walls 
and chimneys balanced on broken bricks 
that after the bombardment ceased the 
town remained closed by military order 
until the most obvious dangers could be 
removed. 

As the two trucks entered the town 
its people were just beginning to stream 
back, coming on foot, in 
carts, on precious farm 
horses. 





In the first group 
was the Mayor, and to him 
the women with their trucks 
reported at once. They had 
been running an emergency 
hospital in Nancy, and the 
first hard strain was over. 
Could Rheims use them? 
There were a_ hundred 
ways in which Rheims could 
use them immediately, and 
the Mayor’s gratitude was 
touching. He assigned for 
their hospital the ancient 
Hospice of Saint Marcoui, 
battered, with one half a 
roof, but possessing some 
sturdy walls. Within the 
shortest possible time a tem- 
porary hospital was set up 
and functioning, caring for 
men injured by falling walls, 


has the inscription in its reception hall, **. 
to the children of Rheims by the ‘American Committee for 
the French Wounded’ in memory of the American soldiers 


By Mildred Adams 


providing for new babies who came into 
the world regardless of its after-war 
chaos. 

Meanwhile the trucks were busy 
night and day. Carrying injured folk 
to the hospital was only one of a hun- 
dred jobs. They carried refugees to 
their former homes, carted household 
goods of every description, delivered 
milk and assistance, and literally bore 
the burdens of that city of wild disorder. 

That was six years ago. The Rheims 
of 1925 is a very different town. Com- 
ing in from the Chemin des Dames the 
city cheers you, for shell-pitted walls 
and new roofs are sturdy and gay after 
that tragic succession of lost villages. It 
has broken chimneys and ruined walls 
and a cruelly battered cathedral, but its 
street-cars are professionally alert, there 
is much rebuilding, and business looks 
good and prosperous. 





The new American Memorial Hospital at Rheims, which 


dead on the soil of France” 


presented 


You will look in vain for the hospital 
in the old Hospice, but any one on the 
street will tell you how to get to the 
new American Memorial Hospital. Go 
through the town, under the railroad 
tracks, and out the iron city gates alon, 
the Route de la Maison Blanche, and 
there on the left, crowning a hill that 
commands a lovely view of Rheims, sits 
the beautiful new home of what was 
once a suffrage child. 

Its parents as well as its home have 


changed in the last six years. In 1920 
the National American Woman Suf- 


frage Association, which supported it 
along with the other Women’s Over- 
sea Hospitals, declared its war work fin- 
ished. ‘The Rheims temporary hospital, 
together with its parting financial bless- 
ing from the Suffrage Association, was 
adopted by the American Fund for the 
French Wounded, and it is this organi- 
zation which has built the 
new American Memorial 
Hospital to continue the 
work for women and chil- 
dren. 

The latest chapter in the 
continuous stream of healing 
carried on under so many 
different names was written 
on April 30 of this year, 
when the American Memo- 
rial Hospital was presented 
to the city of Rheims. The 
Ambassador of the United 
States made the gift to the 
Mayor of Rheims, but the 
inscription in the reception 
hall reads in French, “Amer- 
ican Memorial Hospital 
presented to the children 
of Rheims by the ‘Amer- 
ican Committee for the 
French Wounded’ in Men- 
ory of the American soldiers 
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on the soil of France,”’ and it was in 

that wider spirit that high officials and 

civilian friends ot the Hospital cele- 
brated its presentation. 

The building is simple in line and 
gracious in proportion. Built of native 
brick by French workmen, its many 
windows let in abundant light and air 
to add their healing powers to the doc- 
tors’ skill. Wide lawns and new gar- 
dens already provide a lovely setting, 
and give promise of radiant future 
beauty. It is difficult to remember that 
shell holes, barbed wire, and torn 
trenches made the land an evil thing 
so short a time ago. 

Once inside the wide reception hall, 
any lingering idea that all hospitals look 
alike will tuck up its skirts and vanish. 
This is a hospital for children, sick ones 
and lame ones and convalescing ones— 
all of them are welcomed, and examined, 
and popped into the exact white bed 
that fits them. The beds are the only 
things that are white, for this is no 
place of stark walls and _ forbidding 
bareness. 

Genius has gone into the decoration 
of the rooms, genius that knows not 
only what colors do to eyes, but also 
what they do to spirits. There are 
quiet rooms in soft tones for children so 
sick that any distraction, even that of 
looking, would sap their small strength. 
Simple frescoes in pastel shades provide 
peaceful childhood scenes for little folk 
who can do no more than lie and gaze 
straight ahead of them. And in the 
nurseries and playrooms for children of 
various ages who can move around, the 
frescoes mount to a gay height of color 
and motion, with boys and girls and 
pets romping under sunny skies. So 
that the very walls offer progressive en- 
couragement to any child to get well 
and out of doors at fast as ever he can. 

Those frescoes should have whole 
pages with innumerable pictures, except 
that no mere black and white of repro- 
duction could suggest the delicacy and 
delight of their color. They were de- 
signed and executed by two American 
artists, Robert La Montagne St. Hubert 
and his wife. All of them show children 
at work, at play, and at rest, chil- 
dren with kites and clouds, with pup- 
pies and dolls, and in one amazing room, 

with a whole orange grove. The children 
are indubitably French, done with the 
delightful precision which Boutet de 
Monvel has made so familiar, and yet 
having a carefree quality which is Mr. 
St. Hubert’s own secret. His secret, 
too, is the manner in which the frescoes 
were done, so that they have the in- 
estimable advantage, from the hospital 
standpoint, of being able to be washed 
without running! 

To balance its lovely gayety of walls 





and toys and playrooms, the hospital has 
the most up-to-date scientific equipment, 
marvelous sterilizers, a diet kitchen 
whose chief grew lyric in praise of ovens 
and coolers, operating rooms that are 
miracles of efficiency in terms of ar- 
rangement and utensils. The head of 
the hospital made a special trip to the 
United States to study the very latest 
methods and instruments in American 
hospitals, and she has been unusually 
successful in combining the best of 
America’s mechanics with the most 
gracious spirit of France. 

It is unusual in America, and much 
more so in France, to speak of the head 
ot a big hospital as ‘‘she.” The French 
doctor of one’s imagination is a bearded 
man with slim hands and rapid speech. 
Dr. Marie Lefort, with her French 
name and her American training, is a 
tall, quiet woman, with the kindest 
imaginable manner. She went to Rheims 
as the head of that unit of two trucks, 
and worked her miracles first in the 
ancient Hospice. To her medical skill 
and her organizing genius, no less than 
to her perfect French and her under- 
standing of French character, is due 
her success. 

She is the friend of all the people of 
Rheims, and they call on her for her 
ready friendship as well as for her pro- 


Instead of blank white walls 
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fessional services. 


That Mayor who 
welcomed her with touching gratitude 
six years ago regards her today as an 
honored citizen of the city, and invites 
her with formal dignity to gay fétes and 


solemn celebrations. She fairly bubbles 
over with delighted pride in the new 
building, but she is very modest in in- 
sisting that it owes its very being to 
the untiring work of Miss Edith Bangs, 
who is President of the American Com- 
mittee for the French Wounded. 

The fact that the Hospital now be- 
longs to Rheims does not mean that 
here is an end to American interest in 
it. There are several beds which have 
no god-parents, and some rooms which 
have no donors, and American women 
will not rest until the gift to France is 
complete. The city has insisted that 
Dr. Lefort and her American assistant, 
Marguerite Dupont, who was also with 
the trucks, should continue their work. 
They realize the value of the American 
system of training nurses, and are very 
keen in their appreciation of American 
hospital methods. It would be a great 
thing for Rheims if there could be a 
scholarship fund for the training of 
nurses, but the town is deeply in debt 
with its rebuilding, and no one knows 
when they can finance such a fund. 

Meanwhile the hospital’s influence 
widens day by day. Baby clinics and 
better care for babies inevitably flower 
from it, and that means raising the 
health standard of the next generation. 
Then there is the matter of bathtubs, to 
whose scarcity in French houses any 
doughboy will testify. Men who came 
under the ministrations of the temporary 
hospital learned the solid comfort and 
increased vigor that accompany habitual 
baths, and tubs have become the fashion 
in Rheims. The work of the hospital in 
cementing friendship between the two 
nations is one of those intangible things 
that never can be measured. Certainly 
no child who puzzles out the strange 
names of American towns from the 
donors’ frescoed inscriptions will lack 
friendliness and interest for them. It 
is a great and lovely thing which has 
flowered from the dusty trip of those 
two trucks. 

As for the trucks themselves, they are 
still chugging steadily along in thrifty 
Rheims, though it is seven years since 
they first went overseas—the gift of the 
Civitas Club of Brooklyn and of Sorosis, 
New York. One of them proudly bears 
the new sign of the American Memorial 
Hospital ambulance. The other was 
long ago given to the city of Rheims, 
and you may see it running here and 
there on emergency work, carrying out 
its donor’s merciful intention in quiet 
peace. 








































A what do they play in October 
—these multitudes of girls and 
women who have found the untram- 
meled uses of legs in the past decade 
or so? September has pretty well 
ended swimming records, at least in all 





Mrs. Edward B. Krumbhaar 


President of the United States Field Hockey 
Association 


but the far South; tennis is over; track 
meets belong primarily to vacation. 
Golf, of course, 
is ever with us. 
But the outstand- 
ing sports of the 
fall season are 
those outdoor 
games that con- 
cern themselves 
with getting 
some kind of ball 
from one place to 
another place 
through team ac- 
tion — with all 


the fine social 
and cooperative 
quality that is 


implied when you 
say “team.” One 
of these sports is 
field hockey, 
played during 
October and No- 


One of the tense 


THE WORLD OF SPORTS 


Hockey Hands 
Across the Sea 


By Margaret Wiener 


vember. It is a rapidly growing inter- 
est of young women in college and out 
—and one more demonstration of the 
splendid physical freedom and vigorous 
soundness of the modern girl. We asked 
Miss Margaret Wiener, captain of the 
Philadelphia women’s field hockey team, 
and a member of the United States 
team that went abroad in last year’s 
competition, to tell us about women’s 
place and share in this sport.—FEditors. 


ges ose see NTIL a few years ago, 
when the game of field 
hockey was mentioned most 
people in this country 
would have looked blank. 
Today, though field hockey 
is not so widely known as baseball or 
football, it is rapidly spreading, espe- 
cially among women. The women’s 
colleges and some other schools have 
had teams for a number of years, but 
the general interest in field hockey be- 
came vivid only about four years ago, 
when an English women’s touring team 
came over here, played in some twelve 
or fourteen games, and won every game 
by overwhelming scores. No one had 
ever dreamed of such brilliant play as 
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moments in a game of hockey—a struggle for the ball 



































was exhibited by these English women, 
and they made a sensation. At that 
time the American players lacked knowl- 
edge of the finer points of the game, 
and their game was, therefore, rougher 
and more dangerous. 





PS. 


Anne B. Townsend 


The most outstanding player and captain of the 
All United States team 


Things have changed since then. A 
United States Field Hockey Association 
was formed, to 
develop field 
hockey _ through- 
out the country. 
Mrs. Edward B. 
Krumbhaar, | of 
Philadelphia. be- 
came president of 
the Association 
and under_ her 
able leadership it 
has made _ long 
strides ahead. 
Mrs. Krumb- 
haar, who comes 
from an old Phil- 
adelphia family 
and is prominent 
in social activi- 
ties, is interested 
in all outdoor 
events. She is a 


(Con. on p. 44) 
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woman. 


on women in public office. 


Counting Noses 


By Pauline E. Mandigo 


Part of the C1TIZEN’s business in life is to keep an interested eye 
Last fall New York elected a woman to 
be Secretary of State—the first time any Eastern state had chosen a 
She was at once plunged into census-taking, all reports 





indicated she was doing her work well, and we asked for the details 


of the story. 





VERY ten years New 
York State counts noses, 
and New York’s first 
woman Secretary of State 
had barely donned her 
robes of office when the 
legislature, by a hurried emergency 
measure, plunged her into the state-wide 
census of 1920. Immediately she went 
down to Washington, intent on learning 
just what must be included in the census 
questionnaire to make it acceptable to 
the Federal Government. For she had 
discovered that not in fifty years has the 
New York census been accepted by 
Washington. 

“But,” was the protest she met from 
officials, “it will take a year for you to 
prepare for the census—or at least six 
months. No one could hope to do it 
in less time.” 

“Sorry,” she smilingly replied, “but 
I have only six weeks.” 

And leaving them to shake their 
heads sympathetically, but pessimisti- 
cally, she went back to Albany and 
plunged into work. 

It is a matter of yesterday’s history 
that when the six weeks were up, Mrs. 
Florence E. S. Knapp, Secretary of 
State, had everything in readiness. 
Motor trucks had carried tons of cen- 
sus supplies to every courthouse in the 
state. Eighty-two hundred enumerators 
had been organized and trained for their 
work. Mrs. Knapp herself had under- 
taken the task of preparing the citizens 
of the state for the census through the 
radio stations and newspapers, by pla- 
carding every public building and by 
making one hundred and sixty personal 
addresses. 

Different communities presented dif- 
ferent problems. The last census 
showed about eleven million people in 
the state. About five of these live in 
the upstate cities and small hamlets or 
on farms. The other six million are 
located in New York, and in certain 
sections, particularly among the foreign- 
born, the visits of the enumerators were 
likely to stir memories of such record- 
taking as preliminary to another war, 
or to carry the terror of thugs and 
bandits. These were the reasons for the 
carefully prepared placards printed in 
every foreign language spoken in Man- 
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hattan, even to Arabic and Chinese, con- 
taining clear information about the cen- 
sus, and distributed through the railroad 
terminals, post-ofices and other centers 
in which people gather. 

Mrs. Knapp was determined that the 
census takers should have sufficient edu- 
cation to insure an intelligent and con- 
scientious accounting of the people, and 
she inserted an educational qualification 
in the census bill. As a result, the 
enumerators were high-grade men and 





Florence E. S. Knapp 


She accomplished in six weeks what experts 
declared would take six months 


women who were not only prepared to 
be courteous to those they questioned, 
but to fill out the census blanks and 
daily report cards so carefully that the 
accounting would be accurate and hon- 
est. 

Working day and night, the Secre- 
tary of State’s office at Albany was able 
to accomplish in six weeks what the ex- 
perts declared could not be done in less 
than six months. Consequently, on May 
30 all was ready for the census enu- 
merators. They totaled 8,200, and made 
up one of the greatest peacetime armies 
ever recruited in New York State. Over 
the group of enumerators in each sena- 
torial district was a supervisor, respon- 
sible for checking their work. 

“In many cases this year the census 
man was found to be a woman,” said 


Mrs. Knapp. “The reason why so many 
thousands of women were chosen to take 
the census in the state is simple. The 
remuneration is fair, but not munifi- 
cent, so that it did not appeal to the 
men in regular employment. The man 
who is chronically out of a job is not 
the responsible type to entrust with this 
important work, but women have been 
found to be ideally suited for the work, 
for they could leave their household 
duties for two weeks and attend to the 
work properly. The job of a super- 
visor, with its more adequate compensa- 
tion, attracted a very fine type of edu- 
cated men and women, capable of seeing 
that the details are properly carried out 
in this great census taking.” 

The reason for Mrs. Knapp’s success 
in putting through this big organizing 
job lies in her previous training and ex- 
ecutive ability. During the war she 
Was superintendent of food conserva- 
tion for the upstate cities — and that 
big job came because she had already 
brilliantly demonstrated her organizing 
ability in a school district. After the 
war came the work of founding and or- 
ganizing the School of Home Economics 
in Syracuse University, and after that, 
when she had entered politics, her ac- 
tivity as vice-chairman of the Onondaga 
County Republican Committee. 

No wonder Mrs. Knapp could tackle 
a six-months’ job in six weeks! 

Mrs. Knapp has been one of the busi- 
est secretaries of state who ever held 
office in New York. One of the first 
tasks given her was the calling of the 
electoral college; she made all of the 
preparations for this and it turned out 
to be the largest meeting of the college 
ever held. Then came the emergency 
measure of taking the huge census. 

The first part of the job is done and 
the tabulation is going on. “Why is 
the taking of the census so important to 
the citizens of New York State?” says 
the lady who took it. “Because the 
facts obtained in this census will have 
a bearing on the housing and living con- 
ditions, transportation, clothing, the ob- 
taining of proper food supplies and upon 
other great problems which are of vital 
interest to every home and which can 
not be solved accurately and properly 
unless there is accurate information.” 
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Husbands. 


opinion is highly important. 
their homes. 


They make public speeches. 
office. 


home, or enriched it? 





In all the prevailing discussion about 
woman 8 new freedom and her use of it, your 


omen have many interests outside 
They work at professions and in 
business—often for other reasons than necessity. and 


They hold public 


Has all this, in your opinion, injured the 
Do you consider a wom- 
an a better wife, or a worse, for such range of 
interests? W hat do other men say? 
measure your wife by her performance of such 
ancient duties as dishwashing, sewing on buttons 
and mending your shirt, or are you willing to 
be partners along these lines too? 

Does the change in manner of dressing 


standards? 
up to date? 


WHAT IS A GOOD WIFE? 
This question is addressed to CITIZEN 


and wearing the hair mean any difference in 
Do you want your wives to look 


In short, what do you ask for in wives? 
The question is not frivolous. 
and women are to accomplish anything worth 
while, they must do it together on some terms, 
it is important to discover whether their 


If men 


standards coincide. 


For the best letter on this subject, of not 


Do you 


compete. 


ber 1. 


you wish. 


more than 500 words, we offer a prize of $25: 
for the second, $10: for the third, $5. And we 
reserve the right to print others submitted. Any 


men related to the CITIZEN by marriage, 


friendship, enmity or interest are free to 


All letters must be in our hands Decem- 
They will be printed anonymously if 
Please be sure to say. 
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A New Old 


Profession 


>HERE is a_ new idea 
abroad in the world today 
about a very old institu- 
tion. The very old institu- 
tion is the home and the 
new idea is—no, not that 
woman’s place is (or isn’t) in the home, 
but that home-making is a profession, 
and should be practiced only after the 
home-maker is equipped for it by train- 
ing. 

No one tries to be an architect, or a 
doctor, or a teacher, without study and 
at least a little practice. But when it 
comes to the management of a home and 
the care of a family—that most impor- 
tant and vital business—great numbers 
of women hang out their home-shingles 
with no special training at all. Many a 
woman plunges headlong into marriage 
with the optimistic belief that time, ex- 





perience and instinct will provide the 
equipment for her complex task. She 
has only vague ideas of what foods and 
methods ot preparation will keep her 
young husband healthy, efficient, good- 
tempered. She doesn’t know how to ex- 
pend her income wisely; has no knowl- 
edge of the — scientific principles 
underlying the many details of home- 
keeping and motherhood, and worst of 
all, no conception of the size or signifi- 
cance of her job. 

For many, of course, apprenticeship 
under an experienced mother has pro- 
vided much of the needful training; but 
many others start blithely out with very 
little but faith and a cook book. To the 
prevalence of such amateurs the funny 
columns of newspapers and magazinés 
bear constant witness, with the undying 
story of Mrs. Newlywed and her queer 
purchases. 

But Mrs. Newlywed’s vogue is pass- 
ing. Already it is more than suspected 
that it isn’t really funny for a woman 
who has chosen to run a home not to 
know how to do it. In spite of women’s 


new freedom to choose almost any career 
in the world; in spite of the simplifica- 
tion of housework; in spite of women’s 
new tendency to double up on jobs— 
one inside, one outside the home—the 
astonishing fact is that they are devel- 
oping a deep sense of responsibility about 
their basic career of home-making. 
There is a definite movement under 
way to raise the standard of the home 
and the home-maker. Many agencies 
are focused on it, and it will be our bus- 
iness in this department to report from 
time to time what they are doing. 
Among them, of course, is the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association with 
its Home-makers Department ; the home 
economics courses in high-schools, the 
home economics schools and_ colleges 
connected with state universities and 
agricultural colleges all over the coun- 
try, and reaching far out with their ex- 
tension work—all of this representing 2 
swift and tremendous development of 
the past thirty years. There is the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, with 
its Department of the American Home. 
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And, not to mention others, there is the 
Government itself, whose direct service 
to the housewife would impress that lady 
if she were fully conscious of it. 

All of them bring modern science to 
bear on the problem of home adminis- 
tration, modern psychology to bear on 
home relations, and among them they 


How 


AKING stock of the equip- 

ment of the American home 

is the big job the General 

Federation of Women’s 

Clubs has taken on in its 
work to raise the standard of the Amer- 
ican home. 

The home, since the first birthday 
of the first woman’s club, has been the 
center of the clubwoman’s interest no 
matter how far-flung the circumference 
of her activities may be. So the estab- 
lishment of the new Department of the 
American Home in the General Feder- 
ation did not create a new _ interest 
among clubwomen. But it did consti- 
tute a new declaration of faith that 
home-making is the most important in- 
dustry in the nation—the industry for 
which in the last analysis all other in- 
dustries are operated and from which 
the nation must draw both the raw ma- 
terials and the finished product of its 
citizenship. 

Home-making is more than house- 
keeping, but no woman can be a suc- 
cess as a home-maker if she is a failure 
as a housekeeper, whether she “keeps” 
her house with her own lone two hands 
or with a retinue of servants. Success- 
ful housekeeping today, like any other 
successful industry, requires a periodical 
stock-taking of methods and materials. 

To get these facts we are making our 
Home Equipment Survey that the work 
for bettering the home may be done in 
the light of understanding and not in 
the darkness of ignorance or the gloam- 
ing of guesses and assumptions. Most 
of us have fairly definite ideas of what 
sort of home facilities are essential to 
eficient home-making, but none of us 
really knows what actual equipment pre- 
vails in the American home. 

The Federation’s Home Equipment 
Survey is in the hands of experts. It 
is being conducted by the Industrial Sur- 
vey and Research Service of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Miss Marie L. Obenauer, 
Director. Particular attention is being 
given to moderate-sized communities. 
The questionnaire is simple but careful- 
ly annotated. 

The questionnaires are being filled out 
by the club women with the help of the 
public utilities officials, public health of- 
ficers, real estate boards and_ other 


offer a great quantity of helpful infor- 
mation available by the simple method 
of asking for it. (More of this later.) 
All are propagandists for the ideal of 
home-making as a profession which 
makes high demands, mental and moral. 

Let Mrs. Sherman, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
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tell you this time about the survey which 
is the 1925 star feature of the Federa- 
tion’s Home Department, whose subdi- 
visions cover practically every aspect of 
home life. In later numbers we will 
describe other notable agencies that are 
at work to raise the status and improve 
the quality of home-making. 


Are Our Homes Equipped? 


By Mary Sherman 


agencies that have files which contain 
data on the subject of the questionnaire. 
If the community is too small to have 
public utilities agencies, too small even 
to have any sort of water works, sewer 
systems or public lighting, the club wom- 





© Bachrach 
Mrs. John D. Sherman 
President of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs 

en will go to the village or township 
officials for all the information they can 
give concerning the regulations for wa- 
ter protection, sewage, lights, etc. We 





Mrs. Maggie W. Barry 


Chairman, Department American Home, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 


are asking questions on the all-important 
subjects of : 
The extent to which homes are con- 


structed with plumbing and heating sys- 





tems, bathrooms, flush toilets, stationary 
tubs, hot water heaters, gas ranges, elec- 
tric lights, washing machines, and other 
devices for increasing the efficiency and 
reducing the labor of housekeeping. 

The amount of paid help in household 
labor either in the form of servants com- 
ing regularly every day and living in or 
out of the employer’s house, or in the 
form of intermittent service paid on a 
day rate. 

The attention paid to measures and 
devices designed to maintain and im- 
prove the health of the family—such as 
ventilating systems, means of tempera- 
ture control, lighting methods, water 
sources and protection, etc. 

Concerted study given to principles, 
methods and means of household fur- 
nishing and decoration with special refer- 
ence to the promotion of home attach- 
ment. This centers attention on the 
extent to which efforts are made to 
provide more entertainment in the home 
rather than in public places. 

The extent to which homes are equip- 
ped with means to cultivate the taste 
for literature and art; and are pro- 
vided with the means to make and main- 
tain contact with local and national 
politics and with other forms of cur- 
rent history. 

The Federation is doing its utmost to 
make this survey so complete that the 
results will be a convincing argument to 
Congress for incorporating in the law 
providing for the decennial census of 
population questions which will supply 
this basic information every ten years. 
Only then shall we know what progress 
is being made in standards of equipment 
in the American homes as a whole and 
in the homes of the native-born as com- 
pared with the homes of the foreign- 
born. Only when we have this informa- 
tion periodically, authentically and com- 
pletely shall we know what the “Amer- 
ican Standard” of living is. Only then 
shall we know which of the overseas 
races represented among us most nearly 
and most rapidly approach our stand- 
ards of living and which of them are 
logically the object of assimilative ef- 
forts. 

Already returns representing over 
600,000 homes have been received. But 


the survey is just beginning. 
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The French Debt—Opportunity 
WW at aoe agreement is made between the French 


and American Debt Funding Commissions the Cir- 

IZEN believes that any concessions in the way of gen- 
erous treatment of the debts will meet with greater public 
approval than has been supposed, and that such concessions 
can not help in years to come but react to the benefit of the 
United States. The American public has wanted the obli- 
gation of payment of the debt acknowledged, but with this 
once established it is disposed to be generous. Also it has 
been realizing gradually the difficulty of receiving payments 
of large amounts of money over a long period of years without 
disrupting business in the United States. 

Far more important, however, than those considerations is 
the danger of the long drawn-out relation of debtor and 
creditor countries with the ill-feeling that is sure to increase 
with the years. France has had the staggering burden of 
reconstructing the homes, business and public buildings, in 
her huge devastated areas—her richest provinces before the 
war, which used to pay one-third of her entire tax revenue. 
Over one hundred billion francs have been raised from her 
own people for this purpose and the work is only about three- 
quarters complete. An enormous number of mutilated and 
incapacitated soldiers have to be provided with pensions. The 
public debt of France is already as big as that of the United 
States, while her population is less than half as large and she 
has a much smaller per capita wealth. According to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the tax rate in France 
at present is two and a half times that of the United States. 

With all this burden at home is it any wonder that the 
French Government has hesitated to propose the additional 
burden of payments on their debt to us of $3,340,000,000 
with accrued interest? 

England too has her devastated regions in her terrible 
problems of unemployment. As a result of her tremendous 
taxes she is having the bitter experience of seeing her proudest 
estates broken up, many of her historic castles dismantled and 
brought to the United States, and she is losing her finest art 
treasures to wealthy Americans. She has pledged not only 
this generation, but those to come for sixty-two years, to pay 
us huge sums of money. There is bitterness there and in 
France and it will not grow less as the payments increase 
in heaviness year after year for decade after decade. We 
believe that every concession made by the American commission 
to the French will be an investment for the future benefit of 
the United States worth many times more to us than any 


money loss involved. 


The Bobbed Clinging Vine 


T is only a few years since the term “short-haired suffra- 
I gette” was the most opprobrious one which men opposed 
to letting women have the vote flung at those women who 
were working for it. What a change a few years can bring: 
At the theatre, the opera, and in every ball-room, nearly 
every fashionable woman wears bobbed hair no matter what 
her age, and her hair has nothing to do with her opinions 
about the vote. Asa matter of fact, many such women would 
indignantly deny that they are feminists. Like the clinging 
vines of the ’70’s, they still rely on their charms to get every- 
thing they want from men. Their methods are different— 
that is all. The more they affect boyish clothing, disregard 


the Volstead Act and blithely presume to do anything they 
please without any regard to the rights of others, the safer 
it is to assume that they care little about their right to vote. 
There is no moral, only—don’t let any man again refer to 
“short-haired suffragette” and get away with it! 


Me 


English Triumphs 
Wi ‘cree the organizations in England are rejoicing 


over the winning of a cause for which they have 
long labored. Like many another reform, it is great- 
ly changed since they started with it—“whittled down here, 
padded out there’—but just the same a big thing has been 
done. The victory is the establishment of Widows’ Pensions, 
Another partial triumph is that a resolution to give a married 
woman the same right to retain or change her nationality as 
a man was carried by the House and “an unwilling Govern- 
ment” has been forced to-communicate with the Dominions 
on the subject. But still equality of suffrage hangs: women 
vote at thirty, men at twenty-one. 
So the struggle goes on, this point emphasized in one coun- 
try, that in another, to give women their place in the world. 
It is a long fight, but with a sure goal. 


he 
Prohibition Facts 


HE research bulletin on “The Prohibition Situation” 

issued by the Federal Council of Churches is a cou- 

rageous piece of investigation, undertaken in a spirit 
that has been sadly lacking on both sides of the question. In- 
deed, that spirit may be the finest contribution it can make 
to the subject. It is the common practice of the “wets” to 
blame pretty much all of our current evils on prohibition, 
and the tendency of at least a certain group of the “drys” to 
adopt a sort of war-time policy of suppressing discouraging 
facts. The authors of this Bulletin oppose both courses, with 
a dispassionate presentation of the facts so far as they can find 
them, and a constant reference to other factors which must 
be considered in interpreting the figures. By example, as well 
as by precept, it is a plea for a more scientific and more 
tolerant attitude from both sides of the controversy. 

That the time since Prohibition came in is insufficient for 
final scientific conclusions is admitted. But the temper of 
the public on prohibition is so impatient and urgent that the 
Council’s Department of Research and Education thought a 
mid-stream sort of survey would be helpful in answering the 
question: “Has Prohibition been a success or a failure? Will 
it succeed or fail?” The questionnaire went to social workers, 
and studies were made of case-work; workers’ savings were 
analyzed; prison records studied; the consumption of drugs 
was examined ; opinions of directors, of newspaper editors and 
others were listed. 

The bulletin should be read straight through, rather than 
in summary. The general trend, however, differing greatly 
along different lines, is to show benefit from the coming of 
Prohibition in 1920, but a reverse movement in the years fol- 
lowing; in some cases reaching to the pre-prohibition levels, 
in others not. This backward trend is credited to the growth 
of hostile agencies which in 1920 had not yet become power- 
ful—forces still to be dealt with. In the conclusion, the bul- 


“The Prohibition Situation,” Federal Council of Churches, 105 E. 22 St. 
N. Y. 25 cents. 
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letin says in regard to present trends, ‘There is no little 
ground for hope that we are turning the corner, but there 
is no basis for assurance.” But “the fact that prohibition is 
still far from yielding the results that were hoped from it, 
does not warrant the widely current assumption that it can 
not be enforced. No adequate effort at enforcement has yet 
been made.” And—‘The trouble is with the people more 


than with their Government.” 


Me 


Standing Room Only in Cities 
—_ cry of more subways and street-car lines is a uni- 


versal one in most of the large cities of the country. So 

great is the crowding into cities today and so unre- 
strained the speculation in land, that transportation lines can’t 
keep up with the growth of building. The corner which the 
WoMAN CITIZEN office overlooks is a fair example. Every 
street and every corner for blocks around is already jammed 
night and morning with office workers going to and from 
home; subway trains, elevated and surface lines are already 
crowded to suffocation, yet a half dozen new office buildings 
from sixteen to twenty-six stories in height are going up in 
the immediate neighborhood, each one of which will house 
from five thousand to ten thousand tenants. From forty 
thousand to fifty thousand more people will be crowded into 
already congested lines and packed streets. Enough subways 
can not be built to keep up with such unrestricted building. 
Men and women are already being jammed into cars without 
regard to comfort, or even decency. New York streets are 
often packed to the point where a panic would mean terrible 
loss of life, and other cities are in nearly the same condition. 
It is more than time that city managements tackled building 
and zoning laws as an imperative provision for the future. 


he 


In the Foreign Service 
(2 appointment of Miss Pattie Field to be vice consul 


at Amsterdam, coming close upon Miss Lucile Atcher- 

son’s appointment as a member of our Embassy at 
Berne, means that American women are fairly on their 
diplomatic way at last. Credit is due to the pioneering spirit 
of both women; some perhaps to the agitation of American 
women’s organizations because of the long time between Miss 
Atcherson’s success at her examinations and her appointments. 
Besides, there is the improvement in the foreign service that 
is being brought about by the Rogers law, which raised the 
standard of the consular service, in prestige and pay, and 
brought consular and diplomatic service closer together. Both 
of our women in the Foreign Service are young—Miss Field 
only twenty-four—and well trained, and there is every reason 
to believe they will acquit themselves creditably. There is a 
real place for women’s tact, women’s capacity for detail, in 


the Foreign Service. 


The Cure for Stage Indecency 


S the theatrical season opens there is much criticism of 
the license taken in plays. We forget that the responsi- 
bility for a clean stage rests squarely on the shoulders 

of the public. The best cure for indecent plays is for people 
to stay away from them. As long as men and women flock 
to see them they will be produced and no censorship will be 
effective. This sounds trite, yet many a woman goes to see 
plays of which she does not approve, which she knows she 
won't like, just because people are talking about them. Each 
time she buys a ticket, by just so much is she contributing 
to the success of the play. 
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This responsibility is shared by the women on the stage, 
and the recent case of a young and popular actress is so ad- 
mirable that it deserves mention. While she was away for 
a summer vacation she was given a part in a new production 
and the place was held for her a week while rehearsals began. 
After her first rehearsal upon her return she resigned the 
part because—she told the management—“I would be 
ashamed to have my friends see me in such a play.” The 
part was a good one and the salary the largest ever offered to 
her and she is not yet well enough known to surrender easily 
an opportunity of playing in a Broadway success. So it was 
a real sacrifice. 

There is proof of our point in the fact that if a play is:ad- 
vertised as salacious its success is assured. 


Me 


Another Good French Example 
eens unusual honor has been paid by France to 


a woman. Following the award of the Grand Prix 
de Rome to a woman artist (which was reported in the 
September WoMAN CITIZEN), news has come that Madame 
Wanda Landowska, the Polish musician, has been created a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Madame Landowska is 
known in both Europe and the United States as the foremost 
authority in ancient music. She has been decorated by France 
for her work in resurrecting the compositions of Couperin, 
Rameau, and other French composers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Madame Landowska has made careful 
search in the museums and archives of European countries, 
and has brought to light many gems of musical composition 
which had been forgotten. She has recreated the harpsichord 
for concert use, and through her writings and interpretations 
of old music she is making a big impression on the musical 
world of our time. 
The fellowships of the American Academy in Rome are still 
closed to American women musicians. It is curious that 
France should be more liberal in these matters than we. 


he 


Reflections on Clothes 


VERY woman past forty remembers back not so many 
years when she was careful not to be conspicuously 
dressed on the street. She chose her street clothes to 

be smart but so as not to attract attention. There was a say- 
ing in those days that used to be taught to girls: “The best 
dressed woman is the one whose clothes are so suited to her 
that one does not notice them.” That same woman today finds 
that she is conspicuous and makes rather a ridiculous figure 
on the street when her skirts are not short enough to show 
her legs sufficiently. Verily, the world moves. 


Ne 


N amusing illustration of how much more comfortable 
we are in our clothes than our mothers were is the 
experience of actresses clothed in the period of Bernard 

Shaw’s ‘“The Philanderer.” A paragraph from London to the 
New York Times reports that the actresses in the cast rebelled 
against the old-fashioned corsets which belonged with the 
dresses worn at the period of the play. They were the long 
stiff “straight waistcoat” kind of corset, and the actresses were 
accustomed to none, very likely, or at any rate to the modern 
small flexible form. They were so uncomfortable in the 
steel jackets that after the first performance they went in a 
body to the management and hinted that if the play was to 
survive more than a week it must survive in modern cos- 
tumes. ‘Now I understand why our mothers never laughed,” 
said one of them. “They couldn’t even if they wished.” 
Again, the world moves. 
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The Gift of Vacations 


“1 HE other day one of our friends said that vacations did 

their perfect work when the vacationer experienced such 
a sense of remoteness that she came home capable of wonder 
in the face of familiar tasks. I hope many of us have found 
that refreshing quality in vacations just ended. I find myself 
wishing eagerly that we might catch and set a seal upon new 
perceptions which are flashing upon us as we return to our 
desks and committees. 

There is a magic moment for each of us before we settle 
into the easy and dangerous grooves of routine. In that mo- 
ment the renewed surfaces of our impression plates act for us 
like our own good fairies, revealing accustomed work and 
old habits with unsuspected outlines and relationships. If 
those swift impressions are given time to print themselves 
clearly they are likely to become highly prized charts for the 
well-known voyage of the winter’s work, indicating pitfalls 
and ways to avoid obstacles never apparent to jaded minds in 
duller moments. 

This is the very nick of time to encourage those moments 
of seeing in perspective which are the gift of good vacations, 
whether short or long, spent far or near. This is the time to 
capture suggestions of new habits more precious than a golden 
souvenir of travel. Now before it is obscured by clouds of 
detail and immediate demands, the glory of the chosen cause 
plainly dignifies all drudgery. Now the folly of building or- 
ganization for organization’s sake is proclaimed. Something 
vital in vacations sends us back to organize only what is of 
actual and living use in needy places. It is our first object 
to make the most of these after-vacation moments.—B.S. 


The Great Compromise 


The second of a series of brief articles on phases in the develop- 
ment of our national government. 


CONSIDERABLE part of the five months’ debate that 

went to the framing of our Constitution centered upon 
the respective claims to power of state and national govern- 
ment. There were extremists upon both sides. 

On the one side, extremists thought the states had served 
their purpose. ‘These would have been glad to see states 
swallowed up by national government. If not annihilated, 
they hoped to see them at least reduced to due subordination. 


—_= 


Even Madison long insisted that Congress should have a neg. 
ative on all state laws. 

Extremists on the other side could not tolerate the idea of 
a Congress in which people should be represented except by 
states. Members of small states declared they would never 
consent to such a plan. If union on such terms were forced, 
they would withdraw and confederate among themselves, 
“The large states dare not dissolve the Confederation,” cried 
Bedford of Delaware. “If they do the small ones will find 
some foreign ally of more honor and good faith who will take 
them by the hand and do them justice.” 

Much of such talk was based on fear the small states had 
of being dominated by the large states. Much was based on 
confusing state rights with personal liberty, much on confus- 
ing state government with local government, which even in 
that day state government was not. 

In vain such remonstrances as James Wilson’s of Pennsyl- 
vania: “Can we forget for whom we are forming a govern- 
ment? Is it for men or for imaginary beings called states? 

: . We talk of states until we forget what they are com- 
posed of!” Representatives of suspicious small states could 
not be reasoned with. They took advantage of the necessity 
for unanimity to hold out for terms to suit themselves. The 
tate of America hung by a hair, as a delegate afterward said, 

Then came compromise. It was the compromise famous 
in American history as ‘the great compromise.’ It was not 
entirely a new idea but suddenly it came with new force, 
Were there those who would never consent to a national leg- 
islature except upon equal representation between states? Very 
well, one chamber of the Congress should represent the peo- 
ple, in the other each state should have equal representation. 

This concession made, the advocates of strong central gov- 
ernment found their sailing comparatively smooth. The exact 
apportionment of powers between state and nation presented 
fewer difficulties. Being practical men rather than theorists, 
they were satisfied with provisions that would correct the 
defects of the past and meet the situation of the present. 
“Experience must be our only guide,” one of them declared. 

For the most part they saw the state governments not 
merely as necessary evils but as having a proper and useful 
part to play in any system of government in so extensive a 
country. But they laid down no dogma. “A considerable 
share of power should be left them,” “without their co-opera- 
tion it would be impossible to support a republican govern- 
ment in so extensive a country”; such were the vague and 
general terms in which theories about the division between 
state and national prerogatives were dismissed. 

It is true that Madison had indicated the general line of 
cleavage in his original propositions in which he said that Con- 
gress should legislate ‘‘on all cases to which the separate states 
are incompetent and in which the harmony of the United 
States may be interrupted by the exercise of individual legis- 
lation.” But this general principle was never elaborated. The 
“fathers” made no definitions. It is not to them that we 
may turn for doctrines about the division between state and 
nation, unless it is to erect into a theory their practice which 
was to make the distribution fit the needs of the time. The 
homage that we can render their practical wisdom is to follow 


their example today—_M. M. W. 


Copies of “Amending the Constitution of the United 
States,” which is reviewed on the following page, mav be ob- 
tained at the League’s Washington headquarters, 532 17th 
St., N. W. Three cents a copy. 
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Are You Ready? 


N the words of the memory advertisements, if you want to 
talk intelligently on a subtle topic of the winter, “Amend- 
ing the Constitution,” you can get most helpful information in 
the folder recently put out by the Efficiency in Government 
Department. League members will want to be ready to meet 
the challenge of the hour, and in entering the lists it makes a 
vast difference if the mental equipment has been burnished 
for the fray. . 

Under the title, Amending the Constitution of the United 
States, A Study of the Wadsworth-Garrett Resolutions, the 
little eight-page leaflet shows the methods originally planned 
to amend, the way nineteen amendments have been added to 
date, and then it contrasts the changes proposed by Senator 
Wadsworth and Representative Garrett, which under the 
suise of letting the people themselves do the amending, would 
really make the process more difficult for them. It points out 
the ambiguity which would make for delay, the loopholes in 
the phrases, the time limit never before required, and the 
Garrett plan of the election of the members of at least one 
House after the amendment is proposed, and the right of a 
state to require the people to confirm the ratification of the 
legislature. It stresses the most pernicious of the evils, the 
fact that the rejection by more than one-quarter of the states 
kills the amendment. 

Under the head of ‘“Foreclosing on the Constitution,” the 
folder explains that the forefathers did not feel they had 
drawn a perfect document, but after providing for the needs 
of their day, left a way for posterity to meet the inevitable 
changes of the future. Then in clear, concise words it tells 
how each of the nineteen amendments was added to keep 
abreast of conditions undreamed of in early days and gives the 
history of the proposed new way to make amendments. Cer- 
tainly the women who worked for the Child Labor Amend- 
ment learned that the present method is none too easy, yet the 
author of the proposed Resolution stated it would prevent fu- 
ture changes from going through, as he said, so hastily. 

In one hundred and thirty-seven years, although over twen- 
ty-five hundred various proposals to add to the Constitution 
have been made, in all that time actually only nineteen have 
been ratified, so that a safety campaign scarcely seems neces- 
sary for constitutional speeders. Many new reasons press 
today for further guarantees for individual justice, and the 
various ways of ensuring it should command more earnest 
thought. Powerful personages and party leaders are ready to 
back the Wadsworth-Garrett Resolutions and to give them 
an early date on the calendar. The Richmond convention 
discussed their dangers and to help organize public opinion 
the leaflet spreads the whole subject before you. It is so con- 
vincing that it might almost show the authors of the Resolu- 
tions the error of their ways—to amend.—OLive CoLTon. 


The Background of Federal Aid 


MERICANS never tire of discussing the relations be- 

A tween the Federal Government and the states. No one 
of us but has his theory on those relations, generally quite 
unimpaired by knowledge of their history or their reasons for 
being what they are. This is natural, for a complete under- 
standing of our Federal system can only be had by the his- 
torian or the constitutional lawyer. The rest of us can, how- 
ever, have sufficient knowledge of the origins and development 
of that system to form an intelligent judgment on the prob- 
lems we are forced to meet. 

In no field is such knowledge more essential than in that 
of Federal and state co-operation for the public welfare. <A 
large body of national legislation gives the aid of the Federal 
Government to the states for the promotion of education, 
health, agricultural projects and the conservation of natural 
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resources. This ‘‘Federal-aid” legislation is frequently looked 
upon as a new and radical departure from governmental tra- 
dition. In fact, it is a modern version of a series of legisla- 
tive precedents so venerable that they go back far beyond our 
own colonial period. 

The use of public lands for education is an old, old story. 
In the Middle Ages, practically all instruction was in the 
hands of the clergy, through monastery, church and cathedral 
schools. Henry VIII, in abolishing the monasteries, al- 
most put an end for the time to teaching in Great Britain. 
But education was by that time sufficiently general to create 
« demand for its continuance. ‘Towns petitioned the King 
for the restoration of their schools. These petitions were 
often granted, and the schools were endowed by the crown 
with parts of the sequestered church lands. 

The system of land grants by a monarch or a central gov- 
ernment to a local community thus became established in Eng- 
land and came with the first colonists across the sea. To our 
pious forefathers, an “education and orthodox ministry” was 
an immediate necessity, so schools were essential. 


Land Grants in Colonial Days 


The first years of the colonies saw many methods of sup- 
porting schools, of which the most significant was the grant- 
ing of land by the colonial governments to the towns. In 
1659, for example, the General Court of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, in answer to the towns of Charlestown and Cam- 
bridge, granted for the maintenance of a grammar school, “‘to 
each toune a thousand acres of land, vpon condicon yt they 
foreuer appropriate it to that vse & within three years, at 
farthest, lay out the same & put it on improovement; and in 
case that they faile of majnetajning a grammar schoole dur- 
ing the sajd tjme they shall so doe, the next grammar schoole 
of wt tounesoeuer shall haue the sole vennefitt thereof.” Thus 
it appears that when Congress some two hundred years later 
made grants of land conditional upon its prompt use for a spec- 
ified purpose, our lawmakers followed an ancient example. 

Early in the eighteenth century the colonies began setting 
aside land in new townships for the support of schools and of 
the ministry. Colleges, as well as grammar schools, were sup- 
ported by all kinds of local and colonial grants. Harvard, 
tor example, was aided by the town of Cambridge, which 
began by giving two and two-thirds acres of land “to the Pro- 
fessor” for “the towns vse foreuer for a publick schoole or 
colledge,” and by the General Court of the Colony, which gave 
it generous grants of land and presented it with the ferry 
running between Boston and Charlestown! Reservations of 
land for its benefit were made in new townships as they were 
created. 

During this period land and money grants were used also 
to aid agriculture, industry, and military preparedness. As 
early as 1622, James I had tried to foster the cultivation of 
mulberry trees and the breeding of silk worms in Virginia. 
About 1633 the British Parliament granted money for pro- 
moting the raising of indigo and other products in Georgia. 
In 1642 Massachusetts offered premiums for the best types of 
sheep bred in the colony. Grants of land, and other induce. 
ments were offered by towns and colonial governments fo1 
the establishment of flour mills and sawmills. Boston gave 
one hundred acres for “Wharfe & Crayne.” Many colonies 
gave land to soldiers if they would settle on it and maintain 
it against the Indians, while volunteers for the Indian and 
other wars were often rewarded by such grants. Nearly all 
the colonies offered land bounties to the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution. North Carolina proposed to give those who served 
three years two hundred acres of land and threw in a “prime 
slave” to work it. 

So the end of the colonial period saw the habit of land or 
money grants to the towns and to private individuals well 
established. From this was easily developed the land grant 
policy of the first half century of the Republic, of which our 
present-day system of Federal aid is the outgrowth.—D. K. B. 











The Executive Committee Meeting 


HE September meeting of the Executive Committee at 

Headquarters in Washington on the 16th, 17th and 18th 
was the most satisfactory meeting of the Committee thus far 
held in so far as reports received reflect the general condition 
of the League as a whole. ‘Headquarters housekeeping” is 
better than it ever has been before. There is now an adequate 
staff and the summer lull in League activities afforded oppor- 
tunity to weed out and clean up—so prized by all good house- 
keepers. 

The summer lull can no longer be regarded as a permanent 
institution, however, because the disturbing effects of August 
26th were so marked that it is now proposed to ask the Or- 
ganization Committee to address itself to plans for seasonal 
activities adapted to the various parts of the country. 














































An Organization Conference 


Speaking of the Organization Committee, Miss Sherwin 
was fresh from a conference of the western directors and her 
report of it contributed much to the hopeful atmosphere of 
the Executive Committee meeting. The conference was held 
in Chicago September 8th, 9th, and 10th and besides the 
President of the League those in attendance were Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Hibbard, Miss Marguerite Wells and Mrs. Ernest 
J. Mott, directors respectively of the fourth, fifth and seventh 
regions, and Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, acting director of the 
sixth region while Mrs. Dietrich is in Europe. Miss M. 
Louise Griffith, assistant treasurer, Miss Florence Harrison, 
secretary of the fourth region, and Miss Ruth McIntosh of 
the sixth region attended some of the sessions. This confer- 
ence will be followed by a meeting of all of the regional 
directors in Washington early in November. The kind of ma- 
terial demanded by regional secretaries these days, in behalf 
of their states, indicates clearly a marked improvement in the 
efficiency of the business organization of state Leagues. 


The St. Louis Convention 


Plans for the 1926 convention will get under way earlier 
this year than ever before. St. Louis is offering the earth, 
sun, moon and stars and the League is prudently reducing this 
largess to the terms of a formal contract. The Hotel Statler 
has been selected as official headquarters. The program com- 
mittee, with the President as ex-officio chairman, is composed 
of Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, representing Mrs. Dietrich in 
behalf of the region, Mrs. Luella St. Clair Moss represent- 
ing the state, Mrs. George Gellhorn the city, and Miss Ruth 
Morgan and Miss Hauser the National Board. 

The Executive Committee was honored for part of one ses- 
sion by the presence of Miss Julia Lathrop. Miss Lathrop 
reported encouragingly on her address at the Winona Lake 
Chautauqua assembly where at the request of the management 
she discussed the Child Labor Amendment. The flood of 
demands for debate material on child labor indicates that the 
subject has evidently been recommended for high school and 
intercollegiate debates. 

Gratifying reports were received on the work of Miss Mar- 
guerite Owen, secretary of legislation, and Miss Josephine 
Schain, secretary of the International Cooperation Depart- 
ment, both of whom are in the Middle West. 


Speaking Tours 


Mrs. Caspar Whitney, first vice-president, and Miss Adeéle 
Clark, second vice-president, are scheduled to go on “a grand 
tour,’ Mrs. Whitney to the Far West and Miss Clark 
through the Southwest. Autumn conventions of state Leagues 
will draw heavily on the National Board for speaking talent. 
An unusually large number of citizenship schools or institutes 
are in prospect and reports received indicate well-made plans 
and excellent programs. 

Early in October the standing committee chairmen will 
meet in Washington when Mrs. Percy T. Walden, the new 
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chairman of child welfare, will meet for the first time with 
the other committee heads. Early November will bring the 
annual meeting of the Board of Directors, preceded by q 
meeting of the Organization Committee. 


The Popularity of Publications 


Gratifying progress was reported on the production of pub. 
lications ordered by the Richmond convention and very satis. 
factory demand for much of the material already in stock, 
The First Five Years is proving “a best seller” while Know 
Your Town refuses to abdicate for any new upstart publica. 
tion. The publications department is becoming a business of 
almost formidable proportions. ‘There was special interest 
in the report of the continuous demand for material through. 
out the summer representing all parts of the country.—E. J. H, 


A New National Chairman 


UCH to the regret of the board of directors of the 

National League, Mrs. Simeon H. Bing was obliged 
to terminate her work as temporary child welfare chairman, 
but it is a pleasure to announce that the able work of Mrs. 
Bing as temporary chairman is to be carried on by Mrs. Percy 
T. Walden of New Haven, Connecticut. Mrs. Walden’s 
extensive work in behalf of child welfare within her own 
state needs no introduction to child welfare experts of the 
country, and national directors feel particularly fortunate in 
securing Mrs. Walden for this very important committee 
chairmanship. 

Her interest in welfare began in her college days at Rad- 
cliffe and had its first expression in the thesis prepared for 
a Ph.D. degree from Yale University. The thesis was a di- 
gest of Massachusetts labor legislation, a stupendous job 
which is published and used as a reference text-book. One 
of her important pieces of work, as organizer of the Connecti- 
cut Child Welfare Association, led to the appointment of the 
Children’s Code Commission in Connecticut, and resulted in 
the enactment of good children’s laws. She is.now president 
of the Welfare Association, was chairman of the Committee 
for Ratification of the Child Labor Amendment in Connecti- 
cut, and has been child welfare committee chairman for the 
Connecticut League for five years. 

For some time Mrs. Walden has given the subject of de- 
linquency a leading place in her many interests. She has ex- 
pressed her interest in many ways. In memory of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Whittlesey, Mrs. Walden and her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Fred Derrien, gave the city of New Haven a “Chil- 
dren’s Building” or detention home, with a disciplinary school 
attached. She has met her theories by practical tests, includ- 
ing the opening of her home to delinquent boys, who other- 
wise would have been sent to the reform school. 

Mrs. Walden has the distinction of being the first woman 
to serve on the New Haven board of education. Mr. Wal- 
den is professor of chemistry and dean of freshmen at Yale 
University, while Mrs. Walden’s collegiate interest is now 
centered in Wellesley, of which college she is a trustee. 


Living Costs 


AN you answer these questions ? 
1. What is the aim of the Federal Trade Commission? 

2. What is an unfair trade practice? 

3. What bill was before the last Congress regarding the 
administration of the Packers and Stockyard Act? 

4. Under what act of Congress is our present tariff formu- 
lated and what is the general policy of that tariff? 

5. What action has the President recently taken in regard 
to the tariff? 

6. What is the function of the tariff commission? 
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7. What is a cooperative? 

8. Under what principles are the majority of cooperatives 
in this country organized ? 

9, What is the difference between a cooperative and a 
commercial stock company? 

10. What is a public market? 


11. What work in Home Economics is fostered by the 
Government? 
12. What action was taken in Congress this past year 


in regard to Muscle Shoals? 

Men and even some women have been known to ask with 
more or less scorn “Are women really interested in living 
costs? Does the average woman understand such things as 
tariff principles—Muscle Shoals—unfair trade practices or 
Rochdale principles?” We might ask, “Does the average 
man?” He may have a vague idea but does he have a work- 
able understanding of these things? 

Women are interested and they do want and intend to have 
a working knowledge of living costs problems. Because 
women form the bulk of the purchasers in this country they 
are beginning to ask—why food should be so high—why so 
much unfair trade practice—why tariff on certain articles— 
why not more cooperatives and a hundred other “whys” that 
arise daily when one does the purchasing for an average 
American family. 

They feel that women need to know and to understand the 
indirect economic causes of high cost of living and frequently 
we learn of groups coming together for the purpose of study- 
ing these causes. 

In a New England state a course of study on the tariff, 
stressing history of the tariff, tariff policies and tariff making, 
was given. The women taking this course went out into the 
state to discuss it with other women and to help them to un- 
derstand it more fully. Another group is concentrating on 
unfair trade practices because they believe unfairness in trade 
the cause of much of our high costs. Still another is deep in 
budget study, believing that the intelligent citizen should 
know how to save and spend money wisely. 

Women are always interested in markets and distribution 
of food and many local Leagues have had study groups on 
consumers, cooperatives, and cooperative markets. Groups 
have actually asked for help in following the rather varied 
and exciting progress of the Muscle Shoals Bills in Congress. 
_ The questions above are a few of the many asked by think- 
ing women. If you have been keeping up with the discus- 
sions and the newspapers you should be able to answer at least 
nine of the twelve. If you fall short of the number why not 
join a group of women who are seeking to educate themselves 
to understand those things which relate so closely to their 
everyday life?,—Mrs. Harris T. BALDWIN. 


A Citizenship School in Illinois 


F national interest comes the news of the second citizen- 
\J ship school conducted by the Illinois League of Women 
Voters at the University of Chicago, October 14-16. That 
4 prominent university should twice open its doors and so 
generously cooperate in this new field of instruction, shows a 
growing respect on the part of educational centers for the 
work done by the League and the potentialities of the woman 
citizen. 
_ This season, being free in Illinois of election excitement, 
is thought a psychological time to take up the all-important, 
though less dramatic, problem of administration. The whole 
three days of the school will be focused on this subject, the 
first day taking up municipal administration, the second state 
administration, and the third Federal administration. Sev- 
eral distinguished members of the faculty of the University 
have volunteered their services for lectures and round tables, 
— among them being Professor Charles E. Merriman, 
sa a 7 an Political Science, Professor Ernst 

nd, Professor Ferdinand Schevill, Miss S. P. Breckin- 
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ridge, and Professor Leonard D. White. The League has 
also been most happy in securing representatives of the va- 
rious administrative departments of the state, who will explain 
their offices and present exhibits showing the work done in 
their respective fields. 

To stimulate interest still further, the League is holding a 
large open meeting and informal reception on the evening of 
October 13, a series of three luncheons, where discussion will 
continue, and a dinner on October 15. That the school may 
have the widest influence, the League is hoping for a large 
attendance from all the midwestern states, as well as the 
strong support of its own Illinois women. The fee for the 
entire school will be three dollars. Any further information 
may be obtained from the office of the Illinois League of 
Women Voters, 308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Leagues and League Work 


i order to insure an efficient use of the Federal funds 
available by terms of the Sheppard-Towner Act for child 
welfare work in Rhode Island, the United League of Women 
Voters of Rhode Island has arranged a special program of 
action. Six women have been recruited to speak throughout 
the state. They will stress the use to which funds can be put 
and attempt to stimulate a demand among the women of the 
state for the services to which they are entitled from the 
Child Welfare Division, which administers the Federal funds. 
The speakers will be Mrs. Henry A. Dawson of North Kings- 
town, Mrs. C. C. Wilbur of Woonsocket, Miss Bertha Smith 
and Mrs. A. F. Bennett of Barrington, and Mrs. William 
Brown and Mrs. Frank G. Towley of Providence. They 
will talk also in favor of state ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


RGANIZATION of a new League at Fort Valley 

(Georgia) has been perfected along real working lines. 
Under the direction of the president, Mrs. A. A. Williams, 
and the state League field secretary, Miss Adelene Bowie, the 
city was divided into sections, with a captain in charge. The 
captain then appointed lieutenants for each block. ‘This or- 
ganization will make it possible to reach all the women of 
the town in a minimum length of time, especially for such 
work as get out the vote, membership and finance drives. 


TUDY groups, directed by special chairmen and devoted 
to consideration of outstanding public questions, is a new 
feature arranged by the department of efficiency in govern- 
ment of the St. Louis (Missouri) League. ‘These groups, 
which will be in full swing shortly, will study “City and 
County Consolidation”—‘“State Education Needs’—‘“Study 
of Proposals for Amending the Constitution’ —‘Principles of 
Federal Aid” —“City Manager Plan and Proportional Repre- 
sentation.” Mrs. Virgil Loeb, independent president of the 
League, and head of the efficiency in government department, 
is directing the program of study groups. 


N enterprising League in Oshkosh (Wisconsin) has a 

very enterprising subcommittee chairman in the person 
of Mrs. Charles H. Williams. As chairman of the milk 
subcommittee of the local affairs committee, Mrs. Williams 
has performed, in the belief of her coworkers, a real service 
to the community in her study of local milk problems. She 
has visited many farms, inspected the handling of milk, spent 
many hours in the laboratory, and has given untiring service 
in the efforts to raise the standard of milk. Mrs. Williams’ 
committee is oniy one of the four subcommittees, others being 
education, child welfare and city and county governmental 
affairs. 

The League is doing a great deal of practical work for the 
community. Within the last few months it has had its first 
citizenship school, distributed questionnaires to candidates in 
the local and city election and displayed the answers in the 
window of a “Main Street’’ store. 
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If I Were a Policewoman 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


By Margaret Moss 


BUREAU, PENNSYLVANIA 


PuBLic W 


ELFARE, CHILDREN’S 


[This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WOMAN CITIZEN. | 


“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It would frae monie a blunder free us 


An’ foolish notion.” 


HE Scotch bard probably 

never heard of policewom- 
ES en, but his immortal lines 
(OC might well have been the 
SW=ZA} motto of a policewomen’s 


conference held recently 
at a state correctional institution tor 
girls. Neither he nor any one of his 


day could have imagined a round-table 
discussion in which policewomen and of- 
ficers of a correctional institution would 
sit side by side with the inmates them- 
selves to discuss their common problems. 
These fourteen girls, apparently about 
sixteen years of age, representing the 
Student Government Organization of 
the institution, were all under court 
commitment to the care of the state un- 
til they attained their majority. 


As “Ithers’ See Us 


The policewomen’s problems had 
acutely been theirs, but we wished to 
make the discussion impersonal. “If 
you were a policewoman in your own 
home town, what would you do?” was 
the first question laid before these eager 
young things—eager, partly because 
they were young, but largely because, 
as one of them confided to the super- 
intendent, “There have been lots of con- 
ferences held here about us, but we have 
never been asked for our opinions be- 








fore.’ And opinions they had—valu- 
able ones; and as the questions were 
asked, they gave thoughtful, well- 


weighed suggestions: suggestions as to 
what could be done to save other eager 
girls from making the mistakes that had 
darkened their youth. 

“I'd see that there were more chances 
to have a good time in the right way” 
was the first answer given by a girl of 
about seventeen who seemed to be a 
leader, and who we were told was look- 
ing forward to being a trained recrea- 
tion director. The others nodded ap- 
proval; and as the discussion proceeded, 
urged playgrounds for the small chil- 
dren and clubs for the older ones as a 
means of providing good times. 

“The ordinary right sort of good 
times aren’t interesting,” they said. 
“More girls go wrong because of unin- 
teresting good things, which they desert 


for the more exciting forms of amuse- 

ment, than from any temptation.” 

Problems of the small towns and big 
cities were discussed separately, but there 
was strong unanimity of sentiment for 
a wide variety of activities—outdoor 
sports, dramatics, dances, sewing classes, 
nature hikes “like we have here,” Girl 
Reserves, Girl Scouts, Young Women’s 
Christian Associations and literary clubs. 
The policewoman on the job should see 
that her community has these things, 
even if she has to start them herself. 

The girls’ club seemed to be the chief 
tool in a policewoman’s kit. But how 
was she to get a girl whom she found 
slipping interested and into the clubs? 
Should she personally conduct her there 
and introduce her? “No, too conspicu- 
ous!” they said. ‘Better to get another 
girl to take her along, although it might 
be a good thing to notify the club leader 
privately.” “Would the girl go?” 
“Sure; you've got to do what a police- 
woman tells you.” 

It was clearly recognized that a club’s 
success depends upon the leader. She 
should be “full of pep” but have com- 
mon sense, be attractive and have a 
“good enough reputation so she could 
be a chaperon without anybody saying 
anything.” A club leader should have 
lots of ideas and, moreover, be able “to 
put them across the footlights.”” And to 
find the rare creatures who make good 
leaders, and get them to run clubs, was 
considered a legitimate duty of police- 
women. 

“The work of the policewoman should 
be taught to all school children.”’ Ven- 
tured another: “She should get the 
churches to open their doors oftener 
than on Sundays and prayer-meeting 
nights, to make their services at- 
tractive, and to provide good times.” 
Any Good Samaritan task was consid- 
ered within the policewoman’s sphere un- 
til the cooperation of specialized forms 
of social work for handling these diff- 
culties could be secured. All this they 
said haltingly, feeling for words to ex- 
press themselves. 

“But aren't you new policewomen go- 
ing to let us go to the dance halls and 
movies at all?” asked with mock dis- 
may a slender little policewoman who 
appeared not much older than the girls 
themselves, though we all knew the con- 
spicuously fine work she is doing. Back 





shot the answer from one of the delin- 
quents: ‘Not every night and you must 
be home by eleven.’” Then opened the 
discussion of the dance halls, over which 
the entire group of girls shook or nod- 
ded their heads; they agreed that the 
danger was not all in the hall itself; 
but ‘‘when you come to go home.” Of. 
ten it is so late that the girl is afraid 
to go home and does not know what to 
do. All agreed that policewomen should 
supervise dance halls, too, though not 
conspicuously. ‘There are a million 
ways a woman can scrape an acquaint- 
ance with a girl who needs help without 
attracting attention.” A policewoman 
should also be on the Board of Censors 
of motion pictures—truly an idle life js 
not for her! 

“Would you wear a uniform?’ the 
girls were asked. Unanimously “No!” 
Said one: ‘I would wear my badge, a 
small one, like a frat pin, so that it 
didn’t show. You can help a girl a lot 
more if you don’t embarrass her.” They 
were not sure they would like the term 
“policewomen,” although they could not 
think of a good substitute. ‘It sounds 
too much like someone chasing you,” 
hazarded a merry lass who looked as if 
a chase would be a lark for her. “Help- 
ing, not chasing, is what a policewoman 
should do”—to which one thoughtful 
girl added that she wondered why the 
same was not true of policemen, too. 

“Do you think a policewoman can do 
what a policeman can’t?” ‘They cer- 
tainly can,” was the answer, to which 
all thoughtfully again nodded approval. 
“Girls would much rather have a police- 
woman than a policeman talk to them. 
They would be willing to confide in 
her. Policewomen can help girls and 
keep them from going wrong so that 
they will not have to arrest them.” 


The Great Need 


Over and over the need for help and 
friendship was brought out—the real 
kind that needs no label. ‘One thing 
I would never do if I were a police- 
woman,” said one youngster, ‘“‘and that 
is to say to a girl, ‘I am interested in 
your welfare.’” It is.a friendship that 
is deeper than words that these girls seek 
in a policewoman, and the policewomen 
will not go far astray if they see them- 
selves as these “ithers’’ would like to see 
them. 
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aHE married 
XZ woman in in- 
dustry is one 
of the greatest 
problems in 
the industrial 
world today, considered from 
the human side. The relations of the 
woman to her home and children, the 
question as to whether she wants to work 
or doesn’t, and just how she manages 
her double job, are all matters of vital 
interest. The Women’s Bureau in the 
United States Department of Labor has 
made certain investigations of the ques- 
tion, to be briefly reviewed here; but it 
has never been able to get sufficient ap- 
propriation to make the information of 
the wide scope which it feels is needed. 

One of the newer bulletins of the 
Women’s Bureau, “The Family Status 
of Breadwinning Women in Four Se- 
lected Cities,” was prepared in the inter- 
est of a larger knowledge concerning the 
family status and general responsibili- 
ties of bread-winning women. ‘The in- 
formation contained in it concerns nearly 
forty thousand employed women in four 
cities and was taken from the popula- 
tion sheets of the United States Census 
of 1920.* The cities selected for study 
are widely separated—two in the East, 
one in the South, and one in the West: 
Passaic, New Jersey; Wilkes-Barre and 
Hanover Township, Pennsylvania; Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and Butte, Montana. 

The number of women gainfully em- 
ployed in these four cities was 38,446, 
which constituted over thirty-eight per 
cent of the total number of women four- 
teen years of age and over. The pro- 
portion of women working for wages in 
these places varied from about thirty 
per cent in Wilkes-Barre and Hanover 
Township and Butte, to about forty-five 
per cent and forty-six per cent in Jack- 
sonville and Passaic, respectively. 

It is interesting to note that though 
the first two cities have practically the 
same proportion of wage-earning women, 
they are differently situated in regard to 
local industries. In Wilkes-Barre and 








*While the Census publishes data on the 
family status of men, women, and children, 
this information is not related to specific oc- 
cupations—for the simple reason that the re- 
sources are not exhaustless. 


derson says: 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Married W omen Workers 


By Mary Anderson 


DirREcCTOR OF THE WoMeEN’s BUREAU 


S a married woman's place always in the home? A 
large question, with many answers. 
Speaking of married women in industry, Mary An- 
““Women are in industry for one purpose 
and for one purpose only—to provide necessities for 
their families and to raise their standard of living.” 


Hanover Township there are many mills 
and factories which employ women, 
whereas Butte’s chief industrial activity, 
the extraction and shipment of copper, 
silver, and gold ores, affords no employ- 
ment opportunities to women except in 
minor office positions. In Jacksonville 
and Passaic, where the employed women 
constituted in each case almost one-half 
of the entire woman population, there is 
the same contrast in local industrial ac- 
tivities. Jacksonville has practically no 
woman-employing manufactures, where- 
as Passaic is a center of manufacturing 
industries which have always employed 
women. 

The proportion of women gainfully 

















Mary Anderson 


employed did not rise or fall in any dis- 
cernible relation to the presence or ab- 
sence of woman-employing industries. 
Apparently many women in every city 
or town must earn a living and must 
enter whatever fields are open. 

How many of these women are mar- 
ried? According to the Census of 1920, 
nearly two million married women were 
gainfully employed in the United States. 
In the four cities under consideration the 
women who were or had been married— 
more than 21,000 in all—constituted ap- 
proximately fifty-five per cent of all the 
women included, Wilkes-Barre and 
Hanover Township falling far below the 
average, with only thirty-one per cent of 




















the women so reported, and 
Jacksonville far exceeding it, 
with about seventy-three per 
cent of the women in the 
married group. More than 
three-fifths of these women 
were living with wage-earn- 
ing husbands, and more than nine-tenths 
of those living with husbands were car- 
ing for households in addition to per- 
forming their wage-earning duties. In 
fact, almost four-fifths of all the women 
who were or had been married were 
maintaining their homes, although of the 
eight thousand women with _ broken 
marital ties more than four-fifths had 
no male wage-earner, and nearly three- 
fourths had no wage earners but them- 
selves, to assist in their maintenance. 

More than ten thousand (nearly 
fifty-three per cent) of the women who 
were or had been married had children, 
and two-fifths of those had children un- 
der five years of age. Of the mothers 
of these little tots, thirty-seven per cent 
were employed outside of the home ; most 
of the others had boarders and lodgers. 

Provision for the care of children in 
the absence of working mothers is one 
of the most important angles of the 
problem. In one of the cities—Passaic, 
New Jersey—a local survey disclosed the 
following facts. Over one-fifth of the 
mothers worked at night when husbands 
or other adults were at home to look 
after the children; one-tenth left the care 
of the children to husbands who were 
night workers and at home in the day- 
time; a fifth could intrust the children 
to relatives; nearly another fifth had to 
leave the children with boarders, land- 
ladies, or neighbors; less than five per 
cent of the mothers left children to the 
care of paid custodians; and more than 
one-fifth had to leave the children vir- 
tually without care except such as could 
be given when there were other chil- 
dren, although in none of these cases 
were the children as much as fourteen 
years of age. 

The problems connected with the em- 
ployment of married women in industry 
are the economic needs of the industry, 
the social needs of the family, and the 
human needs of the individual. It is 
impossible to consider any one of these 
factors separately, since they are all re- 
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lated; but many of the opinions set 
forth, principally against the employ- 
ment of married women, take into 
consideration only one of them. 

One person will say that it is a 
fine thing for a married woman to work 
—she is able to do so much for the chil- 
dren; forgetting that what really hap- 
pens is that in addition to her work in 
the factory she has the full home respon- 
sibilities and the work which goes with 
these responsibilities. No credit is given 
for the individual sacrifice which the 
woman is making to keep her children in 
high school and nothing is said of the 
loss to the children of the mother’s con- 
stant care and supervision. 

Others will say that the married 
woman should stay at home because of 
her importance to the children; that the 
children need the mother to look after 
them. The single woman who is look- 
ing for a job and worrying about how 


World News About 


In 
Diplomatic 
Circles 


Pattie Field—our youth- 
ful first vice-consul 
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At the age of twenty-four Miss Pat- 
tie Field, of Denver, Colorado, has 
been assigned to be vice-consul at Am- 
sterdam, Holland. She is thus the sec- 
ond woman to represent the United 
States abroad in the Foreign Service, as 
the diplomatic and consular services to- 
gether are now called. 

The first in the ranks, as CITIZEN 
readers know, was Miss Lucile Atcher- 
son, whose appointment to be third sec- 
retary of legation at Berne, Switzerland, 
came three years after she passed her ex- 
amination. In that time there was a 
good deal of agitation at women’s meet- 
ings about the delay in getting women 
into the active work; but evidently Miss 
Atcherson’s pioneering counted, because 
Miss Field had only four months to 
wait for her appointment. Once more 
we observe that the world is moving for 
women: it is a very few years since a 
young, pretty woman as a consul or 
diplomat would have been a staggering 
thought. 

Miss Field was graduated from Rad- 
cliffe in the class of 1923, and took her 
foreign service examinations in the fol- 
lowing January, one of twenty to pass. 


she is to get the necessities of life for 
herself and dependents, thinks that a 
woman with a husband to support her 
has no right to be working—that the 
married women should be discharged 
and leave their jobs for the single 
women. 

No one can say that each of these 
attitudes has not a certain amount of 
truth in it. There should be an adjust- 
ment of these delicate problems, so that 
we may eventually come to some sane 
and consistent standard. From the ma- 
terial on married women wage-earners 
assembled in the various reports of the 
Women’s Bureau there has been reached 
one definite conclusion: 

Whatever may be the extent of their 
earning capacity, women are in industry 
for one purpose and for one purpose 
only—to provide necessities for their 
families and to raise their standard of 
living. It has been found in a number 


Evers Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 


Next she enrolled in the Government’s 
new Foreign Service School, where with 
eighteen young men she was instructed 
in all branches of the service. It is not 
very long ago that the diplomatic and 
consular services were distinct, with the 
diplomatic higher in rank and prestige 
and filled very largely from the moneyed 
classes. Recently this has been changed, 
and the two services are now more or 
less interchangeable. 


In Foreign Lands 


In India, Bombay to be exact, a mu- 
nicipal free reading room and library 
has been opened for women. This was 
an idea conceived and fostered by a 
woman, Mrs. Krishnabai Gurjar, who 
two years ago broached it to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. 


* * * 


In Austria the question of family 
rights has come before Parliament. It 
seems that the Austrian law grants equal 
public rights to men and women, but 
that within the family it is quite a dif- 
ferent story. The bill was introduced 
by two women, which was quite in 
keeping with its contents. It provides 
for the equal division of common house- 
hold property should the household dis- 
solve; the equal responsibility, based 
upon the income of each parent, for the 
costs of educating the children in the 
case of separation, and the shifting of 
responsibility for the upkeep of the home 
should either parent become incapaci- 
tated. Other points are the choice of 
surname at time of marriage, the change 





Tue Woman Citizgy 


of studies that ninety-five per cent oy 
more of employed wives and mother 
contribute all of their earnings to their 
families, and although the earnings jp 
many instances are not large, they may 
bring the family income up to a level 
adequate for the maintenance of a satis. 
factory standard of health and educa. 
tion for the children. To quote a recent 
report on wage-earning women published 
by the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston:* “There 
is no doubt that the financial contri. 
butions of the working mother insure 
more of the comforts of life; and it ap. 
pears very probable that the tone of the 
family life is raised by her wider inter. 
ests, outside contacts and less monot- 
onous association with the family group.” 


*A Survey of Gainfully Employed Wom. 
en of Brattleboro, Vermont. Women’s Edv- 
cational and Industrial Union, Boston, 1925, 


Women 


of residence only upon mutual consent, 
so that a wife need not follow her hus- 
band if she has good reasons for remain- 
ing in the old home, and the passing to 
the children of the names of the parents, 
and not of the family. From the child’s 
angle—the bill allows a child of four- 
teen to petition the court to study fora 
chosen profession if that profession is 
contrary to the decision of the parents, 
and grants to the child any money earned 
or acquired—to be administered by the 
parents as long as the child is under their 


care, 


* * * 


The first woman 
south of the Equa- 
tor ever to be a 
member of Parlia- 
ment in the British 
Empire, who has al- 
ready been __intro- 
duced to CrTIzEN 
readers at long 
range, has been seen 
Mrs. Edith D. Cowan and talked i 

recent visit toAmer- 
ica. She is Mrs. Edith D. Cowan, of West 
Australia, a medium-sized woman in 
middle life, with a grave, almost stern 
expression that disappears entirely in a 
delightfully reassuring homey sort of 
smile. 

Mrs. Cowan is a non-party National- 
ist, which means, so far as an inhabi- 
tant of a strictly party country can un- 
derstand it, that she belongs to a group 
which “keeps as non-party as possible,” 
voting independently unless there is some 
important issue of government support 
at stake. She came to her great honor 
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by way of a long record of social work 
in her state—for mothers, for girls, for 
hospitals, schools, women S clubs, and 
finally in the war, her service there be- 
ing rewarded by the conferring of the 
Order of the British Empire, which adds 
the initals O. B. E. after her name. 
Her term in Parliament was from 1921 
to 1924, and during that time several 
important measures 1n the interests of 
women and children were passed through 
her influence and efforts. Among them 
was one that made it punishable by 
fine for anyone to make public after a 
child was eighteen that it had been 
committed or convicted in the Children’s 
Court. 

At the last election Mrs. Cowan, 
standing for reélection, failed by a nar- 
row margin. Her explanation was that 
her constituents were too sure and neg- 
lected to vote—a sad but not an unusual 
mistake. And one of her fellow coun- 
trywomen said that there was a measure 
of explanation in the fact that the busi- 
ness men said she was unbribable. So we 
asked her what she was doing for her 
country now, and learned that she is a 
justice of the peace, and besides that she 
is a justice of the peace who is a mem- 
ber of the Children’s Court, which prac- 
tically means judge. Mrs. Cowan gives 
one the impression of a lady who thor- 
oughly knows her way about politically, 
and who can combine with her devo- 
tion to human causes a great deal of 
shrewd commonsense and wise tact in 
dealing with men and women. 

* * * 

Apparently our question in the last 
issue as to what effect the divorce of 
Latife Hanoum and Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, president of the Turkish Repub- 
lic, would have upon the woman move- 
ment in that country has been answered. 
And the answer is none. This very 
progressive president is still advocating 
the removal of the Turkish veil. He 
has also commanded that all officials 
wear hats instead of the fez, and that 
Turkey fall in step with the rest of civ- 
ilization in dress and customs. 

* * * 

In Australia Mrs. Sibyl Morrison is 

the first woman barrister to be admitted 


to the New South Wales Bar. 


Visitors 


The ocean no longer stands as a bar- 
rier between the peoples of the world, 
as any passenger list will tell, or a glance 
at any convention delegation roster 
prove. So there is nothing unusual in 
the fact that Mrs. Elna Miinch of Den- 
mark is in this country attending the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, which is 
meeting in Washington this month. The 
thing that is unusual is Mrs. Miinch’s 
Position in her own country. She is the 
only woman member of Parliament in 

enmark, having been elected in 1918 
when her husband was serving in the 










Cabinet as Minister of War. She was 
the organizer and only president of the 
most effective woman suffrage associa- 
tion in Denmark, and the winning of 
the vote in that country was unquestion- 
ably largely due to her executive skill 
and eloquence. Besides, she is an ef- 
fective public speaker in Danish, French 
or English. 


From Egypt two ardent feminists are 
visiting this country: Mme. Hoda Char- 
aoui, leader of the suffragists of Egypt— 
who represented them at the last Con- 
gress of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance—and founder of a 
monthly feminist magazine L’Egyti- 
enne, and Mlle. Céza Nabaraoui, editor 
of that magazine. Mme. Charaoui’s 
daughter is the wife of the Egyptian 





minister at Washington. Speaking 
French and English, wearing European 
clothes, they were specially zealous, 


while visiting here, to find some wom- 
en’s organization in convention! 


Public Office 


To the post 
left open by the 
death of Mrs. 
Helen Gardener, 
the Democratic 
member of the 
Civil Service 
Commission, 
Miss Jessie Dell, 
of Georgia, has 
been appointed. ie! 
Miss Dell had © Underwood & Underwood. 
the support of Jessie Dell Taking the 
the Georgia del- Oath of Office 
egation in Congress, the Demo- 
cratic and Republican organizations 
of Georgia and Tennessee, and the 
Daughters of the Confederacy. She 
was endorsed also by Senator Harrison, 
Senator Smoot, who presented her name 
to President Coolidge, and General 
Lord, Director of the Budget. 

Miss Dell has been in the Govern- 
ment service twenty-five years and is 
the first woman in a Government clerk- 
ship whose steady progress through the 
grades of the classified ever has been rec- 
ognized by appointment to high office. 

Starting as a clerk in the War De- 
partment in 1890, she rose through va- 
rious positions until at the outbreak of 
the World War she was placed in 
charge of the contract work of the De- 
partment. 

She was also Director of Welfare 
Work under the office of the Chief of 
Finance during the war, and in Decem- 
ber, 1919, was sent abroad by the Quar- 
termaster General to take charge of the 
Information Bureau of the American 
graves registration in Paris. After her 
return, for business reasons, she re- 
signed, re-entering the service in 1922 
for temporary duty in the War Depart- 
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ment, which duty was terminated a few 
months ago. 
Miss Dell comes from Sylvania, a 


small town near Savannah, Georgia. 
After graduation from the Sylvania In- 
stitute, she read law in her father’s of- 
fice—he was an outstanding lawyer of 
his day—until her appointment as au- 
ditor of the Sylvania Railroad. When 
her father died she came to Washington 
and entered the War Department. 

During her residence in Washington 
Miss Dell has been affiliated with va- 
rious organizations, including the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, the 
Woman’s City Club of Washington, the 
Georgia Society, and the American Red 
Cross. 


Pioneers 


Two women pioneers in fine causes, 
who were CITIZEN friends, have died 
recently—Mrs. Kate Pier, of Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, and Mrs. Arthur Hun- 
ter, of Montclair, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Pier was one of the first women 
in Wisconsin to enter business, the sec- 
ond woman to graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Law School, and 
the first woman in her county to cast a 
vote. In 1893 she was appointed a cir- 
cuit court commissioner for Milwaukee 
County—the first instance in the United 
States of judicial power being given to 
a woman. 

Mrs. Arthur Hunter was a leading 
suffragist of New Jersey. She was pres- 
ident of the Suffrage Association in 
Montclair, later vice-president of the 
League of Women Voters. She was also 
president of the Montclair Women’s 
Club. Always identified with great 
causes, her loss is keenly felt in many 
circles. 


A Women’s Exposition 


For the fourth time within four years 
New York has been the scene of a wom- 
en’s exposition. From September 21st 
to 26th a great hotel ball room was a 
riot of colors and a babble of many 
voices. Education, art, the home—in- 
cluding the so-essential artistic touches 
and the practical household appliances— 
the theater, the modiste, the professional 
candymaker, all were there. Truly was 
it a place to excite the imagination and 
stir the ambition of hope-to-be business 
women. And this is in a large part the 
object of this yearly display of services, 
methods and finished products. 

A new feature was the booth devoted 
to Prosanis—the label on coat, suit or 
frock which tells the purchaser that the 
garment has been manufactured under 
right working conditions, guaranteed by 
the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. 
This Board consists of representatives 
of the organized employers in the in- 
dustry, the organized workers, and the 
general public. More of this later. 

















N spite of its new autumn hat, 

your Bookshelf finds itself very 

unhappy. And the cause of it is 

“The Perennial Bachelor.” The 

mere existence of such a phenome- 
non is traditionally supposed to distress 
any young person, until she knows that 
she alone is responsible, but our present 
woe isn’t quite that kind. The truth 
is that we can’t decide (in spite of a 
strong personal bias) whether the book 
is inherently dull to the point of tears, 
or delightfully amusing. Its action, or 
lack of it, covers the period from 1850 
to the present time, and concerns the 
Campion family of three girls and a lone 
boy, the spoiled darling whose every 
whim is law, and who evolves into the 
type which gives the book its title. That 
his sisters are sacrificed to his will is 
inevitable, that their sacrifice is unap- 
preciated, and even unrealized, is a trag- 
edy, no less poignant for its familiarity. 
As to the dress in which Miss Anne 
Parrish clothes her theme, you may 
take your choice of the two following 
descriptions, to match the two sides of 
our indecision: 

“The book is delightfully written, 
with great fidelity to detail, and a mas- 
tery of all the intimate changes of style 
which followed the changing years of 
the last half century. Miss Parrish has 
set her stage with the whims of decora- 
tion from iron swans to orange awnings, 
the speech of her characters conforms to 
the habit of the period, so that a Civil 
War joke never intrudes on the Spanish- 
American struggle. Almost anyone old 
enough to read will find her book a 
treasure house of happy memories of the 
foolish things we all have done in fol- 
lowing fashion.”’ 

Or: 

“Stylistically, the book is an unfortu- 
| nate follower of May Sinclair at her 
Ht dullest, with ‘Mamma’ smothering its 
if early pages. Miss Parrish must have 
devoured tons of old magazines, mail 
order catalogues, and musty newspapers 
in order to get the heavy mass of detail 
F', with which she drugs her readers. She 
has compiled what amounts to a refer- 
ence work on the conversation, man- 
ners, clothes, food, and conventions of 
the last fifty years. If you enjoy read- 
ing card catalogues, or consider three 
solid hours of a dictionary of customs 
your favorite form of recreation, the 
book may amuse you.” 

The book is the winner of the Harper 
prize of $2,000. 

Gertrude Atherton has done it again. 











bined home-making and career. 





The Bookshelf 


“The Crystal Cup” is a vivid, sensa- 


tional book with a melodramatic plot 
hiding behind a pseudo-scientific screen. 
examining 


Apparently the author is 
with a practised and analytic eye the 
coming of love to an intensely prickly 
young beauty whose childhood has 
taught her that it is of all experiences 
the one to be most passionately avoided. 
Actually she is leading her heroine 
through tried and true melodramatic 
episodes, the degradation of her mother, 
the period of aping a boy, the marriage 
in name only, the midnight attempt at 
caveman stuff, the attempt at murder 
by her jilted rival. Mrs. Atherton is 
an extremely clever and experienced 
writer. Her books sell better with every 
spasm. 

If you prefer to confine your thrills 
to cold fingers on your spine and _ hair 
prickling on the back of your neck, read 


“The Red Lamp” by good, clear day- 











© Vanity Fair Studios 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


A bout twenty years ago, a young 
woman of twenty-eight began to write 
verse, and presently fiction, in the inter- 
vals when her little sons were playing 
or asleep. Today that woman has a high- 
powered office where she carries on an 
intensive business of writing, and makes 
one of the largest incomes any fiction 
writer ever made. “The Circular Stair- 
case’ was Mary Roberts Rinehart’s first 
novel; “The Man in Lower Ten” was 
next, and then there came a steady flow 
of short stories, novels, plays, essays from 
that suburb of Pittsburgh where Mrs. 
Rinehart kept up her double job—one 
of the most successful examples of com- 
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light. Otherwise your nice shadows are 
likely to become evil spirits, your 


friendly attic a cold hiding place of hor- 
ror, and the dark outside your windows 
a shield for menacing terrors. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart has concocted a mys- 
tery story that stays mysterious to the 
end. She found in ““The Bat” that she 
could leave things unexplained and get 
away with it, and however sure you are 
who committed the murders in “The 
Red Lamp,” the lights, the shadows, and 
the odor of herbal cigarettes remain for- 
ever ghostly and suspect. It is a thriller! 
Before and after your autumn tramps 
you will find use for “Through Field 
and Woodland.” It was written by Alice 
Rich Northrop, who did so much to 
bring real nature study to the children 
of concrete and steel New York. There- 
fore it deals specially with the north- 
eastern part of the country and its use- 
fulness is in a measure limited to that 
section. But for the odd millions who 
live in New England and the North 
Atlantic states, the book is a mine of 
everyday useful information. It de. 
scribes and discusses the common trees, 
the shrubs, the procession of wild flow- 
ers through the year, insects and birds, 
snakes and frogs. And while its informa: 
tion is thoroughly accurate and scientific, 
it is simple enough for a city-dweller 
without being too kindergarten-ish for 
country folk. M. A. 


Concerning the Jews 


N view of the fact that a systematic 

propaganda is in progress all the 
world over charging the Jews with a 
conspiracy to overthrow civilization and 
Christianity and to set up a wide super- 
Jewish state, it is well for Americans 
to know more than they do about the 
history of these people. They are charged 
with being the leaders of Communism, 
the leaders of the Russian Revolution, 
the chief cause of the World War, the 
French Revolution and the Revolution 
of ’48, as well as many minor wars. It 
was said in the Henry Ford articles* 
that in this country they now control 
the movies and the theatres and own 
many great newspapers, the most force- 
ful agencies controlling the character 
and mind of a people. Why these 
charges and who and what are the 
Jews? 

The only complete history in a single 


volume is “Stranger Than Fiction. 
by Lewis Browne. It reads like 2 
*Published some years ago in the Dear- 


horn Independent 
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novel. The story begins thirty-five 
hundred years ago when “half savage 
shepherd tribes struggled out of the 
Arabian Desert into the fertile crescent” 
lying like a tiny bridge between jealous 
fighting tribes and nations of Asia and 
Africa. War was unceasing among 
them. When the Babylonians, Assy- 
rians, Arameans, Philistines, Phoenicians 
or Egyptians were not fighting them 
or each other in Jewish territory, the 
several tribes filled in the gap with 
civil wars. The Romans came last and 
seized the government and administered 
all affairs. Joshua, the Messiah, or 
Jesus Christ, came and preached and 
was put to death by the Romans, not 
the Jews. In the year 70 A. D. the 
city of Jerusalem was utterly destroyed 
and the last Jew driven out from the 
land that had been the Jews’ home for 
fifteen hundred years. “It is said a 
million Jews were killed in that strug- 
gle.” They fled in all directions—into 
Africa, Asia and Europe. 


Then comes the marvel. Why are 
there Jews today? One reads the an- 
cient story of Philistines, Edomites, 


Phoenicians, Moabites, Babylonians, As- 
svrians, Arameans, Egyptians, Romans 
and countless others and asks, where are 
they now? One answer does for all— 
each in turn was overcome by a greater 
power, his proudest works of art de- 
stroyed, and the people, set adrift as 
bankrupt refugees, were lost among the 
tribes and nations where they were per- 








By the author of “Bare Souls” | 
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| Soul-portraits: 


Mrs. Benedict Arnold 
| Theodosia Burr 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
Dolly Madison 
Mrs. James G. Blaine 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Butler 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln 





| “Gamaliel Bradford re-introduces in- 
| to American literature a method of 
biography that is sincere, analytical, 
| uncompromising and yet sympathetic.” 
—William Lyon Phelps. 
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mitted to remain. The only exception 
is the Jew. Why was he not lost? 
“When other peoples died, they died 
forever. The Hebrews alone lived on 
after death.” Why? Their unfailing 
reliance upon the prediction of their 
prophets that a Messiah would come to 
make all things right. They did not 
usually intermarry and among them- 
selves they kept the old faith. Driven 
from nation to nation, now protected, 
now outcast, always under suspicion, al- 
ways “the stranger,” nearly always per- 
secuted, walled in a ghetto, forced to 
wear an official emblem signifying their 
race, often attacked by intolerant po- 
groms and forced to flee before assas- 
sins to still another land, their story is 
the most amazing in all history. 

One can understand something of the 
sentiment and the hope aroused by Zion- 
ism whereby this hunted and driven 
people dream of a return to their an- 
cient homeland where they may live 
their lives in peace. The plan has its 
difficulties. Millions of Jews are illit- 
erate, poverty-stricken and their re- 
ligion is what it was two thousand years 
ago. Rich, highly educated congrega- 
tions gather in the synagogues of great 
cities and listen to up-to-date sermons, 
and between the two is to be found 
every conceivable variation. 

Can such divergent extremes unite in 
a successful “back to Jerusalem’ policy 
or can they form a working conspiracy 
to overturn the world? Read “Stranger 
Than Fiction”; it is well named. 


S the daughter of one and the wife 

of another Jewish Rabbi, in “My 
Portion,” Mrs. Rebekah Kohut tells an 
engaging story of her home life in Balti- 
more, San Francisco and New York 
which reveals to the reader an inside 
picture of Jewish life. In youth there 
was eternal poverty and an ever-present 
sensitiveness that she was of a race apart. 
In early life she found herself in a well- 
nigh impossible position, a moneyless 
widowed stepmother with eight children 
to feed, clothe and educate, yet she 
achieved it all with masterly strokes. 
She became a leader of the Council of 
Jewish Women during its early and 
most difficult years and records a life of 
rare experience and usefulness. 
c <. &. 
Harper, New 
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For Club Women 

VERY official of every woman's 

club, and every prospective official, 
ought to have Alice Ames Winter’s 
book, ‘“The Business of Being A Club 
Woman.” In simple, clear and readable 
form, Mrs. Winter tells about the whole 
business of a club, from why it is needed 
and how it should be organized, through 
minutes and reports and the making 
of programs, about how clubs are 
financed and clubhouses acquired, the 
whole business of club administration, to 
the organization of the General Fed- 
eration and conventions. One sees in 
this book why Mrs. Winter was a re- 
markably successful president of the 
General Federation. “Club manage- 
ment is ceasing to be an amateur occu- 
pation,” she says—and she is past-master 
of the business. We wish that men as 
well as women speakers would read her 
chapter on public speaking. 

One gets a sense of the breadth of 
the club movement. Mrs. Winter says 
that no club officer is paid anything. 
“That women everywhere are serving 
their communities and their country, and 
continually training themselves to better 
service, with nothing in it for them- 
selves personally, except faith in the pur- 
pose and love of other women and of 
the right, is a revelation of spirituality 
the like of which has never before exist- 
ed on such a magnificent scale as in these 
organizations of women.”—G. F. B. 
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| 
Tue life story of this distinguished | 
American woman sculptor. Beginning | 
with her début at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893, it describes her struggles 
as an art student in Paris and her | 
subsequent experiences and triumphs | 
in New York. 
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HE National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors expects to open its new 
clubhouse early in October. 
All their thirty-six years of 

life they have been working quietly and 

eficiently in other people’s buildings. 

They have raised the standard of their 

own work until their annual “shows” 

have become delightful adventures. 

Their banded strength has made it pos- 

sible for them to interest a wide public 

in their pictures and their sculpture. 

The word “National” in their name 

they have taken literally. Not only are 

their members resident all over the 
country, but their exhibits go on long 
journeys. 

Every year they send out what they 
call “rotary groups” of pictures, minia- 
tures, and bronzes to various cities along 
a planned exhibit route. Last year they 
sent a group to South America, where 
the work was shown in Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires under the most dis- 
tinguished auspices. 

Nor are they content with improving 
their own work, and developing a wide- 
spread interest in all art. Years ago 
they threw their strength behind the 
fight to allow antiques to come in free 
of duty, and now they are cooperating 
in the gallant campaign to eradicate the 
billboard nuisance throughout the coun- 
tryside. 


All this time their membership has 
been steadily growing, and last year they 
decided that in order to continue their 
work they must have a building of their 
own. It was no easy undertaking. 
Minds used to working with the in- 
tricacies of color groaned over the hard 
realities of figures, and fingers that 
evoked beauty out of dull clay found 
dollar signs and decimals fascinating, if 
far from plastic. 

The house they finally bought is a 
brown stone mansion, five stories high, 
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at Seventeen East Sixty-Second Street, 
New York. ‘‘Mansion”’ is the precisely 
descriptive word, for it belongs to the 
age when ceilings were so high that no 
ordinary broom could reach their cob- 
webs and when tinkling crystal chan- 
deliers were the mark of gentility. The 
rooms are big, and very adaptable for 
remodeling, and most important of all, 
they are flooded with clear north light 
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When it is opened to the public, the 
house will contain several exhibition gal- 
leries, clubrooms, accommodations {for 
out-of-town members, office space, and a 
restaurant for members and _ their 
friends. 

The money necessary for such an 
undertaking has come in small gifts and 
through the sale of small bonds. The 
Association hopes to rent the three upper 
floors, as well as galleries for exhibitions, 
concerts, and entertainments. Their 
plan is to make the house sustain itself. 

If it did no more than provide addi- 
tional gallery space and a headquarters 
from which traveling exhibits could 
start, the new clubhouse would more 
than justify its existence. In all New 
York there are not enough small gal- 
leries to show the work of distinguished 
artists, and the unknown has scarcely a 
chance. The space in the new galleries 
offers an opportunity for fine work to 
make its first bow to the public. There 
will be a program of interesting exhibits, 
classified into sculpture, black and 
whites, portraits and figures, prints, 
landscapes and decorative works. 

But there is more to this particular 
clubhouse than its attractive physical 
features. It is symbolic of a feeling of 
maturity on the part of American 
women artists. They have passed the 
student stage and are able now to make 
their own experiments and profit by their 
own mistakes. And all art will be the 
richer for their work. 

Emily Nichols Hatch is president of 
the Association. 








Candy 
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half a million dollars a year. 

But in spite of her very definite mate- 
rial progress, the things which interest 
Mrs. Hanna most are the problems of 
her students. All sorts of people go to 
her—widows thrown on their own re- 
sources, and without previous training, 
office workers who rebel against ten 
hours exile from their homes, wives who 
want to supplement the family income, 
society women with a fad, their cooks 
who must learn to make candy for char- 
ity fairs. And although she considers 
candy-making a woman’s job, she has 
taught the art to many men. A Jap- 
anese student has taken her methods 
home, and is combining Japanese nuts 
with American coatings. The Federal 
Board of Vocational Education sent her 
wounded soldiers who had a taste for 


margin of profit so large. 


the work and a desire to build a busi- 
ness. A wealthy Poughkeepsie woman 
sent ten shell-shocked men to her school, 
and then set up a factory where they 
are making a success of their product. 

Mrs. Hanna estimates that fully 
sixty-five per cent of her pupils—and 
there have been some fifteen thousand 
of them—have made a business success 
from their knowledge. Of the others, 
many have taken the course for uncom- 
mercial purposes, and there have been 
the usual unstable and undecided folk 
who drift from one occupation to an- 
other. 

“There is every reason why candy- 
makers should be successful,” Mrs. 
Hanna declared. “Men, women and 
children buy their goods, from the time 
they can walk until they lose interest in 
any food. There is no business in 
which the investment is so small and the 
One of my 


most successful pupils was a stenogra- 


pher who was on the verge of nervous 
prostration with office worries and the 
difficulty of making both ends meet. 
She bought her supplies in small quan- 
tities, and put the candy up in tiny and 
attractive bags which she sold to her 
fellow workers at the noon hour. The 
news spread to other offices, and she 
finally resigned in order to stay at home 
and devote all her time to candy. Right 
now she is making more money than she 
ever did in her life, and is happy doing 
it. She was a born home-body, that 
girl.” 

Mrs. Hanna has developed a candy 
psychology in all these years of teaching. 
“When a woman comes into my lab- 
oratory I can tell what kind of candy 
she will make,” she said. ‘“‘If she is a 
flashy person, dressed in colors that are 
too loud, with too much big jewelry, her 
candy will be over-flavored, her bon- 
bons too bright in color, her boxes 
slovenly. Candy-making is an art, and 
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‘ 
She's ' 


Attractive 


Vivacious, active, graceful; the 
type of woman who is so popular 
in modern American life. She can- 
not afford to be tired. So she has 
influenced the fashions in favor of 
comfort and freedom. 


Shoes, she selects with the great- 
est care. She knows that the feet 
are the foundation of all activity 
and while she has a keen eye for 
style in her footwear, she must also 
have comfort and foot freedom. 


From Her 
Smart Fall Hat 
To Her Trim 


(antilever 
Shoe 


Cantilever Shoes are finding 
much favor with the active modern 
woman because they are made 
with consideration for her good 
taste as well as her comfort. When 
she dances or goes out for an after- 
noon of bridge, she enjoys the 
comfort and the style of Cantilever 
pumps. For walking and general 
utility wear she finds helpful ease 
in trim Cantilever oxfords. 


Why She Finds Cantilevers So Helpful 


The flexible arch makes the Cantilever a 
wonderfully comfortable shoe. It nestles up 
snugly to the arch, giving restful support 
without restricting the natural ex- 
ercise of the foot muscles. The 
foot muscles are encouraged to 
build up the springy strength 
they need to hold the twenty-six 
bones of the foot in strong, tire- 














less arches. 








The lines of the Cantilever are the graceful, 
natural lines of the foot. There’s plenty of room 
in the modishly rounded toe; and 
the closely fitted heel keeps the 
sides from gaping. You will like 
the way Cantilevers look on your 
foot and you will find a splendid 
variety of good-looking pumps 
and oxfords that will give you 
attractive style combined with 
all-day comfort. 
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Go to one of the stores below or write the man 
ufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 426 Willoughby 





Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address of a 
more conveniently located Cantilever agency. 







Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 








Akron—I! Orpheum Arcade (Main & — ket) 
c Pea: 





Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302-11th Ave. 
Arkansas City—Newman Dry Goods ( 
Asheville—Pollock’s 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (nr. Shelburne) 
Auburn, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 
Augusta, Ga.—Saxon-Cullum Shoe ( 
Baltimore—316 North Charles S 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton— Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St 
Boise—The Falk Merc. ¢ 















Ch 
Burlington, Lewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co 





Cedar Rapids The Killian ¢ 








Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co 
Charlo’ tte 226 North Try« n St 
162 N. State St. (3rd floor Butler Bidg.> 
Chicago—- 1050 Leland (near Bro adway) 
Ave. (V 








on 
Denver—224 Foster Bidg 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe ¢ 

a it—2038 Park Ave. (at El Hlzabet h St.) 

Dut .que—J. F. Stampfer Co. 

Duluth—107 West First St ig Ist Ave.. W.) 
Ezabeth—258 North aay oad S: 

Elmira—C. W. O'She 

Erie—Weschler Co. O24 St eee t St 
Evanston—North ~ ore B 

rd St near x Main 






sodiwie n, 342 Main St. 
Fort Wayne Mathias App's Sons 
Fresno—The Bootery 

Grand Rapids—Herpo Isheimer Co 
Greensboro, N. C.—Robt. A. Sills Co. 
Greenvilte-, Pollock's 


he 
Hamilton, Ont.—8 John S 5 rth (cor. King. 





Hartford— Trumbull & € church Sts 

Haverhill—Bennett & ( 

Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St 

Houston—205 Gulf Bldg. ‘take elevator 

Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Dieh! 
Cc 






































polis—L 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—24 Hogan St. (opp. Seminole Hotel)> 
Jersey City—Bennett . 411 Central Ave 
Johnstown, Pa.—E - 

Kalamazoo—The Be it Sh 

Kansas City. Mo.—300 ws an BI mn 

Kingston, N. Y.—E. T Seette & 

Knoxville—Spence Shoe Cc 

Lawrence, Mass.—Geo Lor d & Son 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St 

Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 


Little eed 417 Main St oem Bidg 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave 
Los bey 928 S. Hill St. 3rd floor 


Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynn—Goddard Bros 

Macon— Macon Shoe Co 

Family Shoe Store 
Wm. Marcotte Co 


Montgomery —Campbell Shoe Co. 
Montreal—keefer Bidg. (St. Catherine, W.) 
Mount Vernon. N. Y.—A. J ~ k Co. 
Nashville—J. 4. Meadors & 
Newark—897 Broad St (Second floor) 
New Bedford -Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh— A. C. Van om 
New Haven Se Orange St. (near Court 
New Orleans = Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport. R. 1.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St 

4 aw 40th St. (opp. 7 Library) 
New York—/ 2950 Third Ave. (152nd St. 

13 John St. (Bet. B'way = Nassau) 
Norfolk —Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th Se. (opp. v4 i 
Oklahoma City- a 
Omaha—1708 Howa: 
— ergy “Gamble. Led 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—18 Hamilton — (opp. Regent Theatre) 









yi s 0 
Ore.—322 Washington St. 

Louis Schonberger 

Boston Store 

—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Ind.—The nag Store 

I. Bachrach Shoe 

—257 Main St. E. od floor) 

—D. J. Stewart 

ih. Mo .—216 N. 7th (arcade mite ) 
St. Louis—5l6 Arcade Bldg. (opp. 

St. Paul—43 E. Sth St. (Frederic iHorel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—10 ee K Street 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co 


South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Stamford, Conn.—L. Spelke 3 Se mn 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St (Fidelit y Trust Bidg.> 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
St. East (at Yonge 
Bro. 


aco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Waterville, Me.—N. Hillso ° ~ Sons 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor 
Wichita Falis—Sanderford ry ooterie 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Wilmington, Del. Kennard- Pyle Co. 

in 


Youngstown—B. McManus Co 
Agencies in 401 other cine 
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like other arts it is a means of self- 
expression. ‘Turn the thing around, and 
you can tell by a candy-maker’s product 
what kind of a person she is. Look at 
this for example.” 

It was a small box, French by its 
shape, its hinged cover, and its tie, as 
well as by the dull orange of its pleasant 
covering and the name “‘Chocolats Bag- 
atelles” in lettering that suggested Paris. 

“Those are sold in the smartest big 
store on Fifth avenue,” Mrs. Hanna 
explained. “You're right, they are 











Bill Was Ill 


Continually 

Headaches, moroseness 
Nervous irritability 
Tortured him 

Doc said 

“It’s your feet 

Your shoes afflict 

Certain sensitive nerves 
Prescription: . . . 
PEDIFORME SHOES 
They’re perfect foot forms’ 
Bill got them 

He is WELL 

His story P 

That of thousands 

Folks once plagued with 
Corns, bunions, fallenarches . . 
Ailments caused by feet 

Now bless 

And dress : 

Stylishly, comfortably, correctly . 
In PEDIFORME SHOES . 
New Style Book A 

On request 


The Pediforme Shoe Co. 


86 West 36th 8t., New York 
$22 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














of two tones 
of powder 





delicately perfumed; in your 


purest powder, 
favorite shade for daytime and the correct corresponding 


The finest, 


shade to bring out the 
beauty of your skin under 
artificial light. Con 
venient. Each in its 
own drawer in @ smart 
cabinet. 

$1.50 the Box, postpaid 
In_ Natural, Deep Flesh 
Rachel and Brunette 2 W. 45th Street, 
Or write for free sample NEW YORK 
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French, or rather their creator is. She 
came to this country after the war, 
speaking very little English, a widow, 
and a nervous wreck. She planned to 
teach French to children, but she 
couldn’t handle them, and she was des- 
perate when she came to me. I taught 
her, as I teach all my students, basic 
formulas and principles, and she capi- 
talized her innate artistic sense. 

“You see people don’t realize what 
an infinite possibility of variat\pn there 
is in candy.. An amateur makes a batch 
of fudge, and it is fudge and nothing 
more. If she wants something else she 
has to start cooking all over again. 
Commercially we couldn’t possibly do 
that. We make a batch of fondant, for 
instance, in the morning, and by night 
we have made out of it a dozen different 
kinds of candy. What we do is to cre- 
ate textures, and then change the name 
when we change the shape, the color, 
and the flavor. 

“All candy-making, the entire huge 
business, is built on just three textures, 
cream, chewing, and hard. Add color, 
flavor, shape and coating to your foun- 
dation, and you have five factors, with a 
possibility of variety in combinations 
that must surely go up into the thou- 
sands. 

“Tt is easy to teach people to make 
good candy. It is far harder to teach 
them the principles of carrying on a suc- 
cessful business with it. I can tell them 
how to box and where to buy materials, 
how to keep accounts that will show 
where they are making money and how 
they are wasting it. But no one can 
give them the individual touch that 
makes their product attractive. No one 
can teach them how to capitalize the 
fact that people buy with their eyes, 
however often flavors may bring them 
back.” 

Perhaps it was to her powers of analy- 
sis that the University of Pennsylvania 
awarded that honorary degree. Mrs. 
Hanna says modestly that she can’t im- 
agine why it was given to her. Prob- 
ably the diploma (do honorary degrees 
carry diplomas?) says something in 
Latin about “contributions to educa- 
tion” or “science.” But the thousands 
of women, and hundreds of men, who 
have gone through her school will look 
upon it as a well-won bit of public rec- 
ognition for a woman who forged and 
gave them the tools of a congenial em- 
ployment and an independent income. 


NoTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


OUR magazine is now a monthly— 

twelve larger numbers instead of 
twenty-four smaller ones. Any sub- 
scriber who expected to have twenty- 
four numbers during her year may have 
her subscription extended to include 
that number of magazines by writing 
the Subscription Department, 171 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. 
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China 


(Continued from page 12) 


drew their support from business me, 
and that they had better watch thei; 
steps. Every anti speaker defied an 
man to show more love for the Chines 
people than he felt, and the tone 9; 
defiance was most pronounced when he 
found the Chinese totally unready 
Many speakers declared the Chinese , 
“reasonable people,’ meaning that the, 
could be persuaded not to press their 
demands too insistently, but no Chinese 
expressed such compliment to the people 
of the offending nations. 

Two weak spots in the controvers; 
were revealed. It was said by numeroys 
Americans that the Chinese did not 
really mean “immediate” when they said 
it, and no Chinese denied this. On the 
other hand, the Americans insisted much 
on a “stable government’; but when 
Chinese over and over asked ‘“‘What is q 
stable government? How shall we know 
when we have attained one ?’’—there 
was no answer. It is quite conceivable 
that diplomatic talk may rage for years 
around these two words, “immediate” 
and “stable,” before the conclusion js 
reached. 

Extraterritoriality means the submis- 
sion of all offenses committed by for. 
eigners to courts presided over by for- 
eign judges and administered under for- 
eign law. It was established when the 
foreigners were few and because there 
was little in common between Chinese 
and foreign law. As a matter of fact 
it includes the cession by treaty of terri- 
tory in several cities to foreign nations, 
where they have organized their own 
government and maintain their own 
police. The embarrassment of this con- 
dition may be imagined when one takes 
into account the statement that 800,000 
Chinese now live in the International 
settlement of Shanghai. The Americans 
said they came there because they wanted 
protection and safety; the Chinese said 
they wished to escape the justice of Chi- 
nese law. 

Customs autonomy means the right of 
China to fix her own customs at her 
own rate. Now the nations allow hera 
tariff of five per cent only. Since the 
United States of America may carry 
fifty per cent or even sixty per cent on 
Chinese goods, it is tragically ridiculous 
that it is a factor in the control that 
allows China only five per cent. 

All speakers agreed that the Russian 
Bolsheviks were an embarrassing and 
troublesome factor, but not a decisive 
one in the situation. All agreed that 
when extrality was recently removed 
from Siam without much public atten 
tion, and from Turkey when that 
people in impertinent and warlike 
terms demanded it, the entire situation 
with regard to China was altered. In 
other words the situation by which sever 
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teen nations hold to outworn privileges 
among a people to whom they have be- 
come obnoxious, has put those nations 
morally in the wrong and they know it. 
The usual fear, hesitation, self-interest, 
continually pled for delay. At the end 
of two days the controversy rested at this 
point: the demands of the Chinese are 
syst; the Chinese are a lovable, reasonable 
people; their aspirations are worthy, but 
the demands can not be granted. It was 
at that point that I began to wonder 
what the “reasonable Chinese’’ thought 
of the illogical Americans. 

There were many gifted speakers and 
some truly wonderful addresses, but the 
marvel of the Conference was Dr. Kuo, 
who at any time could arise and, in per- 
fect English, set the tangle straight with 
humor and absolute composure. He 
never missed a point, nor allowed an ex- 
pression to pass over his features. Cul- 
tured, with mind well stocked with end- 
less details of history, politics, law, com- 
merce and what not, he was a constant 
example of the stick-to-itiveness and the 
patience of the old-new China. On the 
third day the Conference came to its 
senses and voted endorsement of the Chi- 
nese demands and registered its opinion 
that the United States ought to lead the 
campaign to grant them. It must be 
said, however, that some of the business 
men went away quite unconverted and 
a bit grouchy. 


Slums 
(Continued from page 15) 


in hygiene and the services and instruc- 
tion of the trained, full-time county 
health officers and rural visiting nurse. 
Alleged lack of machinery for inspec- 
tion and enforcement is the great im- 
pediment to getting a rural housing law. 
But an efficient health bureau is the best 
possible organization for doing the work 
of housing inspection. 

The idea that country life is neces- 
sarily wholesome, country water pure, 
country air exhilarating, even in a her- 
metically sealed room, will presently dis- 
appear. (Good housing is in part a mat- 
ter of how we wear our house.) We 
must work for the time when, out of 
consideration for the common good, no 
family anywhere will be permitted to 
dwell amid conditions destructive to 
health and decency. 

We make a great mistake if we think 
that such organizations as the National 
Housing Association and National “Bet- 
ter Homes” are working for under- 
privileged folks alone. They are work- 
ing for you and me and America. We 
should help them. Have a “Better 
Homes” demonstration in 1926 in your 
city, village or countryside. For unless 
the homes of our land can be made 
right, nothing can be right with us, or 
our children, or the future. 

One closing word: Women are par- 
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ticularly suited to the work of housing 
inspection, since, as Mr. Veiller some- 
where remarks, bad housing is to a con- 
siderable extent a matter of bad house- 
keeping. I believe housing inspection 
will become a field for women compara- 
ble to that of trained nursing. Let us 
have a new woman’s profession for the 
cure of ailing and demented homes. 


She Speaks in Gold 


(Continued from page 16) 


has nosed among the wharves in her 
rowboat, especially at sunset when the 
colors of the sky float and sink on the 
water as in some great fluid jewel. All 
these beauties she reflects in her art. 

Miss Hazen’s summer studio—in 
winter she is at the National Arts Club, 
New York—overlooks the wharves and 
boats and narrow waters of Rocky Neck. 
Close at hand flowers are blooming and 
fish are drying. Artists in those narrow 
twisting streets are upstairs and down- 
stairs and out on the corner, at work 
with oil and brush. 

“No, I don’t belong to any school,” 
Miss Hazen said—this time she was sit- 
ting at supper in a tea-room on a wharf 
not a stone’s throw from her studio. 
“When I was learning, I was as primi- 
tive as a savage and for the same reason. 
I was doing simple crude things because 
that was all I could do. But since then 
I have worked out my own technique 








“At a little eating place where we met 





Of Vital Interest 


















for dinner, a young, inexperienced mother 
with a nine months’ old infant gave it 
boiled potatoes, roast pork and mince pie.” 


“She had driven eighteen miles in a driv- 
ing snow to find out how to rear her baby.” 


“Of a hundred mothers who died in child- 
birth, nearly half had no medical attention 
or had a doctor only on the day of death.” 


These are bits from the story of “Shep- 
pard-Towner,” told by Eleanor Taylor Marsh 
of the Children’s Bureau for the November 
Citizen. A touching story of mothers and 
babies in the mountains, on the desert, the 
plains, where the kindly hand of the Govern- 
ment is almost the only one stretched out to 
help. Its story of mothers’ needs and mothers’ 
eagerness is the best answer to opponents of 
this Government provision for the protection 
of mothers and children. 


Order extra copies in advance 





to All Club Women 








T is the desire of all club women to be as helpful 

and as effective as possible. But all club women 
are not fully acquainted with the problems and re- 
sponsibilities and aims of club work; and only a 
very few are experienced in the best methods of 
handling club problems. 


tT. assist the club women of America in becoming 
more powerful and more efficient, Alice Ames 
Winter, under the auspices of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, has prepared a manual of 
information and advice which discusses everything 
that a club woman should know about her club, about 
her own obligations to her club, and about the oppor- 
tunities of practical worth-while service which her 
club membership affords her. 


OU wil! want to get this manual at once. It 

may be obtained through any bookstore or’ 
directly from the publishers, The Century Co., 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








THE BUSINESS OF BEING 
A CLUB WOMAN 


By Alice Ames Winter 


12mo, 286 pages Price $1.25 
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CHILD HYGIENE 


By Dr. S. Josephine Baker 


Dr. Baker, preeminent among 
authorities on child health and 
welfare, has here written a defini- 
tive, comprehensive and readable 
work. 

She states a policy and program 
for practical dealing with the en- 
tire problem. Every public-spirited 
woman will find guidance and in- 
spiration in this record of the 
achievement of a busy life and in 
the sane new steps it outlines. 

Examine it for use in your study 
group. Sent FREE for examina- 
tion on approval if you will at 
once return the coupon below. 


534 pages Price $5.00 


On Approval Order Form 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me CHILD HYGIENE, 
by Dr. S. Josephine Baker. 

I enclose my check for $5.00. 

I agree to remit within ten days of 
receipt of the book or to return it. 

Please send C. O. D. 


Name 
Address 






























| GRACEDODGE 
HOTEL 


“WASHINGTON, D.C. 





A hotel of distinction and charm 
for discriminating travelers. Near 
beautiful Capitol grounds. Ex- 
ceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Moderate rates and no tipping. 


Write for booklet 
**A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 



































The Budget is the Key to Your City 


the budget is the only key that will un- 
lock the fastness created by the confusion 
of receipts, appropriations and expenditures 
assailing you when you attempt to find out 
what your city officials are doing with your 
taxes and how they are doing it. 

Without a sound budget system your city 
funds will not be intelligently planned and 
spent and you will never be able to de- 
cipher the inadequacy and the mishandling 
oft tunds, 


For All Who Want to Know About Budget Systems 
Municipal Budgets and Budget Making 


By A. E. Buck 
Bound in Boards. Price $1.50, Postage extra 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
261 Broadway, New York 





























Change of address takes two weeks to 
become effective. Both old and new ad- 
dresses must be given. 


















and have not kept my eye continually 
on the work of the masters. I’ve tried 
to look ahead. I can see so much more 
that can be done with gold and silver 
that has never been done. It is such 
wonderful material, so obedient when 
one knows how to handle it. Did you 


know that it could be made to run by 
pressure, 


that one part becomes 
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thicker than another? No jeweler hg 
ever got the full benefit out of that qual. 
ity. Repoussée? It is only a beginning 
There’s life in metal. After all, I sup 
pose it has always been my ambition ty 
make jewelry that is dramatic. I hay 
not succeeded—to my own satisfaction, 
but then,” with a _ confiding laugh, 
“neither did Cellini.” 
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By Gulielma F. Alsop 


COLLEGE PHYSICIAN 


ANY women, housework- 
ers and office workers 
alike, have headaches. 
Thousands of them suf- 
fer from undue fatigue; 
as many more have chronic indigestion 
and a mental card catalog of the foods 
that disagree. What each one wants to 
know is, how much of that headache, 
fatigue, indigestion is produced by a 
tangible cause, as lobster, and how 
much by an intangible cause, as an at- 
tack of anger externalizing itself through 
the subconscious as indigestion. 

We can assume that every woman is 
a suggestible person; that part, at least, 
of all the symptoms that bother her 
reach the body through a psychological 
channel. This only means that her emo- 
tions are as vital to her as her food. 
As an individual models her life ac- 
cording to an objective personal hygiene, 
just so must she model her life accord- 
ing to a subjective personal hygiene. 
The one is as important as the other. 

A woman who is running a household 
and is planning the menus for several 
people will have at least one or two 
simple reference books of calories, vita- 
mins, balanced feeding. Just so the 
modern woman, whether she is responsi- 
ble for the bringing up of children or 
solely for her own health and vitality, 
ought to read and study one or two of 
the simplest modern text-books on psy- 
chology. She will then begin to see how 
the subconscious uses as its food the 
daily happenings of life and reorganizes 
them into dominant moods and bodily 
tendencies—such as chronic indigestion 
and melancholy in the pessimist, or into 
good appetite and health in the optimist. 
She will then understand how the law 
of suggestion broadens out till it includes 
the entire structure of society. 
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AT BARNARD 

The fact is that the modern woman js 
a nervous creature in a nervous age and 
she must, in her cure, therefore, tackle 
both herself and her generation. She 
must first, because it is easiest, create as 
strong and healthy a body as externa! 
hygiene can produce, as an instrument 
for the subconscious to use in its further 
creation of a superlative health. She 
must then find for herself and for her 
friends a new way of life. 

Since the war, the emotion of society 
has been an almost universal pessimism, 
cynicism, materialism. This community 
temper had been preparing long before 
the war and was momentarily checked 
by the outburst of enthusiasm, hope, self- 
sacrifice, heroism that the war brought 
out. Incidentally, many nervous in- 
valids were instantaneously cured and 
were able to do valiant work. , As soon, 
however, as the failure of war. to sta 
bilize world peace penetrated the minds 
of people, the destructive wave of pe 
simism engulfed everybody. So, since 
the war, nervous maladies have it 
creased. Though the emergency of a 
war is, fortunately, not always with us 
to call forth the powers of the ‘individ- 
ual for heroism, many crying miseries of 
society need those same -powers for their 
cure. The exercise of those powers is it 
self a cure of both individuals -and s- 
ciety. 

Each person should, then, do two 
things: participate in some form of emo 
tional expression, as art, and in some 
form of altruistic work. If one is 4 
materialist she should attach herself to 
whatever of beauty and power is left in 
life for her. If she believes in a spirit 
ual existence she should make her reli- 
gion the vital essence of her life. Modem 
mysticism is in absolute line with mot- 
ern psychology. Religion, implying 4 
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great abundance of ideals, calls forth 
the emotions of wonder and devotion 
and delight, and, in natures that know 
how to appropriate it, makes well, happy, 
successful people. These emotions, 
wherever found and sought, are the nec- 
essary food ot a healthy subconscious. 

The program demands a reorientation 
of society, placing the emphasis of cur- 
rent opinion upon things of beauty and 
‘oy, thus creating a continual, powerful 
community suggestion. 

In a nature thus fed by constantly 
heard communal suggestions of beauty 
and joy, the duty of autosuggestion will 
become more and more negligible. It 
may still be of value, at night, when a 
whole slice of the subconscious is uncov- 
ered to consciousness, to give a short and 
simple suggestion of health and power. 
But I doubt if the ego was meant, in the 
long run, to be burdened by even this 
attention to subconscious health. I should 
not be surprised if it were found that 
as the ego becomes more robust, these 
health suggestions become unnecessary. 

To bring about such a reorganization 
of society, each individual should begin 
by forming a nucleus of like-minded 
people, gathering two or three friends 
about her in the search for some form 
of art expressions, and for definite, he- 
roic, self-sacrificing altruistic work. 


The general theme of Dr. Alsop’s 
winter program is “A Woman's Share 
in National Health’—broadly enough 
planned to include both personal and 
community health phases. She would 
be glad to have you express preferences. 
Do you like the emphasis on personal 
health, or community health? Is there 
any side of the subject on which you 
want special help? Dr. Alsop will give 
interested consideration to any sugges- 
tions you may make. 


In Paper Backs 


At this time, when the question of 
the World Court should be in every- 
body’s mind—it is on the calendar in 
Washington for December 17—we rec- 
ommend two very valuable booklets. 
One is the “World Peace Primer,’ 
written by Mrs. E. K. Bowman, chair- 
man of the Department of International 
Co-operation to Prevent War of the 
Montana League of Women Voters, 
and vice-chairman of International Re- 
lations, Montana Federation of Wom- 
ens Clubs. The other is “The 
World Court,” published by the New 
York League of Women Voters, which 
answers all the questions an inquiring 
mind can ask. Both are clearly written 
and brief, filled with valuable informa- 
tion and sound arguments. The “World 
Peace Primer” m may be obtained from 
the Montana L eague of Women Voters, 
Helena, Montena. and “The World 
Court” pamphlet from the League of 
Women Voters, 1625 Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York. 10 cents. 








Can a Woman Take a Joke? 


(Not if it is about a mother-in-law or a 
dumb bride.) 


Dub: I’m going to marry a girl who can 
take a joke. 

Kay: Don’t worry; 
of a girl you'll get. 


that’s the only kind 


A visitor said to a little girl, “And what 


will you do, my dear, when you are as big as 
your mother?” 
“Diet,” said the modern child.—Tit-Bits. 





A Frenchman was courting an English 
girl. Her mother said, mischievously: 

“Now, monsieur, if my daughter and I 
were both drowning, which would you save 
first?” 

With great presence of mind, he replied: 
“IT would save madame and I would perish 
with mademoiselle!”—London News. 





It was Tuesday morning. The clothes had 
been washed, dried, and folded, and common 
sense pointed to the fact that it was ironing 
day; but cautious Scandinavian Tillie, the 
new maid, wished to make no mistake. Be- 
fore committing herself she said appealingly: 
“Meesis, I skuld like to speak something.” 
“What is it, Tillie?” “Skal I cook some flat- 
iron?” asked Tillie, earnestly —Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





“Lady, could yer gimme a quarter to get 
where me family is?” 

“Certainly, my poor man, here’s a quarter. 
Where is your family?” 

“At de movies.”—Boston Transcript. 





“What a beautiful little baby he is!” ex- 
claimed the neighbor. “What have you 
named him?” “Well,” hesitated the mother, 
“Richard and I differed a little about that. 
He wanted to give him one name, and I 
wanted to give him another; but we finally 
compromised, and agreed to name him John 


Wesley.” “I see; you named him after the 
great founder of Meth—”’ “No, indeed,” 
quickly interrupted the mother. “That name, 


as I said, is a compromise.” “But how?” 


“The ‘John’ is for John Calvin and the 
‘Wesley’ is for John Wesley.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 





Sympathetic Parson: “Hallo! What is 
the matter, little boy? Are you lost?” 

Little Boy: “Yes, I am. I might have 
known better’n to come out with grandma. 


She’s always losin’ somethin’.” 





To the Thin: “Don’t eat fast.” 
To the Fat: “Don’t eat—Fast.”—Juggler. 





When he is born, his mother gets the at- 
tention; at his marriage, the bride gets it; 
at his funeral, the widow gets it—The Asso- 
ciated Editors. 





The man who hides behind a woman’s 
skirt is less a coward than a contortionist.— 
—Arkansas Gazette. 





The woman who says all men are alike 
should marry the man who says he under- 
stands women.—Toledo Blade. 





A yard of silk, a yard of lace; 

A wisp of tulle to give it grace; 

A flower placed where flowers go, 

The skirt knee-high, the back waist-low; 

One shoulder strap, no sign of sleeve,— 

If she should sneeze, Good Morning, Eve! 
—Fruit Dispatch. 























Amazing ! 
but true 


You can “erase”’ 


needless hair 
Just rotate this neat pink 
disk over face, arms or legs 
and you erase the hair. As 
quickly and daintily used 
as a powder compact. Im- 
mediate results. 


DRY APPLICATION 
ODORLESS 
HARMLESS 


No nauseous paste to mix, 
heat or spill. No blade or 


lather to prepare. No 
greasy cream to soil the 
clothing. 


For sale at your Drug, 
Dep’t. Store or Beauty Shop 


Money back guarantee. 
Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35. 


BELLIN’'S 


Wonderstoen) 


Send for Free Booklet 


500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W, New York 
Foreign Distributors 
England—Selfridge Ltd., London 
South America—Solis Entrialgo & Co. 
favana, Cuba 





















Spalding 


Spalding 
Uptown 


Uptown 


Cust Shoes 
and Clothes 


In our women’s depart- 
ment you will find smart 
shoes with lasts that fit 
the foot. They are made 
of the best materials and 
sold at most reasonable 
prices. Here also will be 


found stockings, | skirts, 
sweaters, top coats and 
hats—everyone the best 


of its kind. Each correct. 


518 Fifth Avenue, Mane York 








When writing to Bellin’s Wonderstoen and A. G. Spalding & Brothers, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 
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UNIPER LEDGE,” the beautiful Briarcliff, New 
York, residence of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 

world-renowned suffrage leader and Honorary Pres- 
ident of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
Vote how the sweeping lawn directs the eyes right up to 
the windows, making the harmonious selection of cur- 
tains a matter of vital importance. 
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Curtain the Exterior for Harmony 


 spabslegian the staring effect of white, ivory or The effect is that of falling autumn leaves on 
even solid color curtains in windows set in a misty morning. You think that a very poetic 


the above surroundings! description? A bit exaggerated? 
1 Yet the curtains actually selected for “Juniper Then hang such a curtain at your own win- 
Ledge” are in ‘perfect character’ with the beauty dows and see for yourself—and it’s the only way 
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of lawn and landscape, being made of Quaker you will see; for the charm of Quaker Oxford- 


Oxford-Cross Net in gold and grey—a_ small Cross Net is entirely too elusive to be caught 
gold figure in a misty net ground. by a camera. ; 


Wholesale Salesrooms Lace Works and Accounting Rooms 
890 Broadway, New York Lehigh Ave. and 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Decorators’ MetHops oF WINDOW 
CurTAINInG,"’a booklet by Philip H. Pratt, 
an authority on designing, provides a prac- 
tical analysis of the curtaining problem 
encountered in house furnishings and dec- 
orations. It will be mailed at your request. 


Specify Booklet **A**. 





























In Mrs.Catt’s Briarcliff Homz, the French 
doors leading from the living room are cur- 
< tained in Quaker Gold Oxford-Cross Net 
ve which brings the outside vista into har- 
i 4 mony with the room, while providing the 
desired privacy within. 











UAKER CURTAININGS are designed to meet 
Qin real needs of real windows—whether 
those windows are in a city apartment or a coun- 
try estate. 

That is the real reason you find them in the 
most particular homes—it’s their suitability. 


et 


Of course, the nature of the material contrib- 
utes. Being the most open and transparent of 
fabrics, net veils a window without smothering 


Wholesale Salesrooms 


890 Broadway, New York 
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Y' Curtain the Interior for Character 


it—gives the coveted feeling of privacy without 
excluding light and air and view. 
The quality and perfect finish of Quaker Cur- 
tainings also contribute to their growing vogue. 
But the deciding factor is the suitability of 
Quaker Curtains and Nets to individual conditions. 
You can get a Quaker Curtain which seems 
to have been designed especially for your home. 
The best stores feature them. 


Lace Works and Accounting Rooms 


Lehigh Ave. and 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




























Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 


is now living in wealthy seclusion 
around the corner in Georgetown, across 
the bridge from Washington proper. He 
is a man of culture and intellectual at- 
tainment, but he must look at the picture 
of his father without seeing himself. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s sons never dupli- 
cated their father. Senator Lodge has a 
son who is Curator of the Freer Art 
Gallery, and in Washington would be 
as ineffective as a politician as any man 
could be, his interests being in high art. 
William Howard Taft, his father, and 
his son, are much more three-of-a-kind. 
There is a tradition that the father of 
the Chief Justice was third in his class 
at Yale, that the Chief Justice was sec- 
ond in his class, and the Chief Justice’s 
son first in his class. 

In the Cabinet the President has the 
possibility of replacing Secretary Weeks 
of the War Department, who continues 
to be convalescent and unable to take 
on much work. Two candidates are 
spoken of, namely, Senator Wadsworth, 
who for many years has been the able 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 


Get Business by Mail 


60 pages of vital business facts and 
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piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 

ers in the world, thru information ob- 

tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 

Write for your FREE copy. 
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mittee, but who, however, apparently 
thinks there is as much allurement in 
his present office as in the War Depart- 
ment. New York State politics, how- 
ever, are on the turn and the ascendancy 
of Al Smith may make it difficult for 
Senator Wadsworth to be returned for 
his next term. The other above-men- 
tioned possibility is Dwight Davis, the 
Assistant Secretary of War in the win- 
ter time, and donor of the Davis Cup 
for international tennis in the summer. 
Secretary Wilbur is also not in as happy 
a position in the Cabinet as he might be, 
owing to the unconsidered statements 
which he periodically seems to make. 
His last pronouncement at the time of 
the Shenandoah disaster to the effect 
that it seemed to prove that the ocean 
still was our best defense, was listed in 
Washington as one of the great unhappy 
comments in official life. Widows and 
orphans of the men killed on the great 
airship got little comfort out of it. 
The whole Navy matter is at a turbu- 
lent point just now with the inquiry 
going on into the set-up of the Air Serv- 
ice; with General Mitchell being inves- 
tigated on all sides, much to his delight: 
the official probe into what happened 
to the Shenandoah itself; and various 
statements coming from officials in the 
War Department advocating unification 
of the Air Service. 

So much space has been given to these 
more dramatic developments of Ameri- 
can politics that little has been written 
about the coming meeting of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, which might be a 
body of great power, although it has 
been regarded over here as a sort of 
quiescent forum of international politics, 
where such safe and sound men as Sen- 
ator MIcKinley represented the United 
States at the last meeting and will con- 
tinue to do so. The Union will be 
opened by the President and will meet 
in the House of Representatives. It will 
be reported in a later letter. Congress 
appropriated $50,000 for the expenses. 

Your correspondent never goes fat 
afield without coming forcefully into the 
realization of how little the intricacies 
of Washington mean to the average per- 
son throughout the country, and into 
contemplation of what part of the cap- 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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ital political lite is of most significance, 
When some group meets along the north- 
ern border or out west, it usually js 
not the reorganization of Government 
departments which takes its entire atten- 
tion, but why this and that county of 
some far state has not succeeded in put. 
ting through a state law for widows’ 
pensions, or helped with the highway 
program, or seen to it that the state edu- 
cational bill was not developed. Deep 
in the northern woods where conserya- 
tion is one of the great problems, Wash- 
ington seems a kind of bureaucratic 
paper chart, where men play political 
chess. 

But the best answer to this de. 
centralization of the United States is the 
fact that both ends have the same feel- 
ing of remoteness. The Senator is just 
as anxious to represent his region right- 
ly as his people are to have him 
serve them; perhaps more so because he 
is dependent upon them and they are 
not dependent upon him, inasmuch as 
they can send someone else when his 
term expires. And the easiest and most 
direct way to be best represented at the 
capital, and to give the most to Ameri- 
can Government, is to dissect and study 
the man chosen. When it comes to the 
vote on the World Court at the next 
session if there are disappointments back 
home it will be because the man who 
left a few years ago for the Senate had 
notions of international relations, the 
principles of which never could coincide 
with those that govern the idea of mem- 
bership in a permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 


Hockey 


(Continued from page 20) 


member of the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club, plays tennis, and is a great hockey 
enthusiast. She made the United 
States team in the fall of 1923, and 
went abroad with the touring team in 
1924. Hockey is now played in most 
colleges and many schools throughout 
the country, and what is more signifi- 
cant of a spreading interest, cities and 
towns all over the United States are or- 
ganizing clubs for women who are in 
neither college nor school. Big office 
forces, for instance the New York Tel- 
ephone Company, have their own teams. 
A tournament is held every fall, under 
the auspices of the Association, and in 
the outcome a United States team is 
chosen, presumably the best available, 
which sometimes competes abroad. There 
is even a hockey camp, in the Pocono 
Mountains, designed to increase knowl- 
edge of the game in this country. The 
camp is directed by Constance Applebee, 
physical instructor at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and attended by school girls, col- 
lege women, physical instructors and 
other women interested in the playing 
and coaching of hockey. 
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Hockey is a sort of cousin to soccer. 
It is played on a grass field one hundred 
yards long and sixty yards wide. Eleven 
players make up a team, each armed 
with a hockey stick, and the object is 
to get the ball between the goal posts 
of the opposing team's goal, by means 
of “dribbling,” passing and shooting 
the ball, while at the same time prevent- 
ing the opposite side from putting the 
ball between your own goal posts. The 
stick is the only equipment a girl needs, 
but shin guards should be worn to pro- 
rect the legs. It is healthful and invig- 
orating sport—active but not too stren- 
uous for women in good physical condi- 
tion; inexpensive, and offers a real phys- 
‘cal education and fine training in team 
work. 

A pleasant possibility connected with 
‘t is the international contact. Just 
now a team of Irish women is expected 
over to play in this country. The 
United States Touring Team of 1924, 
of which I was a member, had a delight- 
ful trip through the British Isles, play- 
ing fourteen games. We didn’t win 
one of those games, but from the point 
of view of what we learned and the 
spirit of good will which developed, the 
trip was most successful. For the past 
four years the English Association, at 
our request, has sent out hockey coaches 
to us every fall—a favor which the 
United States Association greatly appre- 
ciates. 

Perhaps the most outstanding player 

of the time is Anne B. Townsend, of 
Philadelphia. For the past two years 
she has been the captain of the All 
United States team. She plays a beauti- 
ful game with all the requisites—speed, 
stick work, a thorough knowledge of 
the game, the ability to act and think 
quickly, and last but not least, good 
sportsmanship. Miss Townsend is a 
good all-around athlete. She ranks 
high in the National Tennis, plays a 
good game of basketball, and also takes 
part in field and water events. In ad- 
dition, she is a capable executive. 
7 The other members of the United 
States Team of the fall of 1924, picked 
by the committee to represent the best 
team available, were Mary Adams of 
Greenwich, Connecticut; Susan Good- 
man, of Philadelphia; Louise Fessenden, 
of Boston; Margaret Wiener, of Phil- 
adelphia ; Mary Tyler, of Philadelphia: 
Kitty McLean, of Philadelphia; Jean 
Ware, of Fairchester; Hildegarde Ja- 
cobs, of Philadelphia; Virginia Carpen- 
ter, of Philadelphia; and Helen Fergu- 
son, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Baker, 
ot Chicago, tied for the goal position. 


—— 
—— 








_In the near future there will be ar- 
ticles on archery and fencing—those two 
ancient forms of murder, now turned 
10 sporting uses; on women’s athletic 
clubs and clubhouses. 


Katharine Cornell 
(Continued from page 17) 


strange sixth sense which makes her 
“stage-wise.”’ 

She played Jo March in London, as 
stormy, moody a Jo as Miss Alcott could 
ever have imagined. ‘Will Shakes- 
peare” gave her the difficult role of the 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and no one 
who saw the play will forget that brave 
and gallant figure, court lady and hoy- 
den, loving Kit Marlowe, and beloved 
by the wistful Shakespeare. She was a 
lovely, scornful thing, full of that mag- 
netism without which beauty is a thing 
of wax and paint. 

Her Candida of the Shaw play last 
year had that magnetism controlled and 
guided, held firmly in hand by wise in- 
telligence and an extraordinary charac- 
ter. However definitely the play was 
“dated,” by clothes, manners, and very 
thoughts of the nineties, Candida her- 
self was without time or age. She was 
that Helen of whom all men dream, but 
she had the brains to shape her own 
life, and the character to follow her own 
plan. 

Slender and long-limbed, with a free 
swinging walk of rhythmic beauty, slim 


45 


of wrists and ankies, with a tace whose 
fascinating symmetry is framed in dusky 
hair, her physical appearance is instinct 
with vivid character. Add a warm low 
voice, free and clear, with a crooning 
quality which makes words almost tangi- 
ble, and you have not yet the dominat- 
ing quality of Katharine Cornell. Es- 
says, poems, and rhapsodies have been 
written about it; poets and scientists 
have argued it; there is no name for it 
that satisfies. If you call it magnetism, 
people will know what you mean, yet 
that is a cold word for the warm, vivid 
breath of life that comes across the foot- 
lights, springing from a_ reserve as 
boundless as though the actress were mys- 
teriously life itself. It is the companion 
that walks with genius, and given Miss 
Cornell’s youth, intelligence, character, 
sense of theater, and devotion, it is the 
deep-burning flame which makes one 
dare to say: ‘This one will be great.” 








General James Guthrie Harbord, 
President of the Radio Corporation of 
America, has just consented to write for 
an early issue of the CITIZEN an article 
explaining the National Defense Act. 
Watch for it. Order extra copies in ad- 
vance. 
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The Guide to Good 


and Rest” are guaranteed to satisfy. 


100 West 32nd Street, Dept. X 
BROOKLYN - CHICAGO : 




















“Sleep and Rest” 


We will send this booklet free. Use it to aid 
you in choosing your requirements for Sleep and 
Rest. Whether it be Beds, Couches, Da-Beds or 
Springs, etc., Englander is certain to meet your 
individual needs. For sleep-comfort, beauty, utility 
and economy, Englander “Productions for Sleep 


Englander Productions are sold by Furniture 
and Department Stores Everywhere. 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 





ENGLANDER 


Springs 

Couch Beds 
Da-Beds 
Double-Da-Beds 
Three-Piece Beds 
Hammocks 
Foldaway Beds 
Divans & Cots 
Hospital and 
Institution Beds 


New York 
BOSTON 











*cE’'NGLAND] 





—_____ 


PRODUCTIONS FOR 
SLEEP AND REST 





When writing to the Englander Spring Bed Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 

















































































A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


Hotel Martha Washington 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 


ROOTS ccccccvecses $2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath. ..$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 


Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 














GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ill- 
nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BosTon, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 

























Please don’t throw away the broken pieces, 
them together with - 


MAJORS CEMENT 








Cements 
20e per bottle 
at dealers 


4 TRADE MARK 














SCARSDALE 


NEW YORK’S 
DELIGHTFUL 
SUBURB 


VILLAGE OF HOMES 


If your business is in New York let me 
find a home for you here 


ELIZABETH LOOKE BOGART 
44 Drake Road Tel. Scarsdale 159 














99% yo a of feach 





st -Gould Co.fGa St Louis 





A MONEY-MAKING PLAN 
FOR YOUR CLUB 
Send now for free details of our popular 
magazine plan. Generous profits allowed on 
new and renewal subscriptions for over 50 
leading magazines. No risk or expense. 
Don’t delay writing. 
CHURCH AID BUREAU 
ept. W. C., Maplewood, N. J. 











When writing to the 


With Our Readers 


A department in which our readers are 
invited to talk back. 


G W.’S LETTER in the September Crt1- 
- ZEN suggests to my mind that she is 
either fighting a windmill constructed by her 
own imagination, or else she has been par- 
ticularly unfortunate in the “modern women” 
she has come in contact with. 

I have associated with, and admired, many 
of those unselfish women who are working 
for greater justice and larger opportunity for 
all women; and I have yet to meet one pos- 
sessing such an attitude toward men as 
“You've dominated us, now we're going to 
dominate you”; and I am quite unable to 
conceive in what way your correspondent im- 
agines the modern woman to “work against 
men and their work.” It certainly can not be 
claimed that it is to the disadvantage of men 
to have better educated mothers, for instance, 
or wives interested and understanding on po- 
litical questions, or one with business abilities 
developed to such an extent that she and her 
children will not be at the mercy of the un- 
scrupulous should she be left a widow. 

Though numbered among the housekeepers 
myself, I take the greatest interest in the mod- 
ern woman’s desire to be able to choose the 
kind of work she prefers to do, her wish to 
seek the requisite training in the best institu- 
tions, and her effort to free herself from ham- 
pering laws and customs which for so long 
have restricted women to just one form of 
employment. Can one even imagine the rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction men would feel if 
all of them were expected and required to 
engage in the one occupation of—agriculture, 
for instance? 

If the desire to express themselves as to 
who shall govern them and their country, to 
broaden their outlook and increase their ca- 
pacities by higher education, to become quali- 
fied to support themselves and do useful work 
in the world, to write into the law a clear 
title to their own children, and the determina- 
tion to form their own opinions instead of ac- 
cepting them ready-made from their nearest 
male relative—if these things appear to any- 
one an effort to “dominate” men, I can only 
refer such a person to Webster’s Unabridged 
to clarify their ideas. 

E. W. S., VIRGINIA. 


HE article under the title, “The Women 

Behind the Books,” in the June 27th issue 
of the WoMAN CITIZEN, missed a very vital 
point by omitting any mention of Miss Car- 
oline M. Hemins, of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Perhaps excerpts from the May, 1925, copy 
of Public Libraries will give you an insight 
into her charming and valuable character 
better than I can. 

It says: “Indisputably, Miss Hemins to- 
day, after fifty years’ continuous service at 
the head of the Hartford Public Library, is 
the one outstanding woman who has con- 
tributed most to woman’s position in the li- 
brary field, as she is the one who has done 
most to foster, stimulate and_ strengthen 
library work with children. 

“The appearance of her name in the first 
volume of the National Cyclopaedia of biog- 
raphy is enough in itself to support this state- 
ment. There are three librarians only in- 
cluded—Justin Winson, of Boston, Morris R. 
Hamilton, of New Jersey, and Caroline M. 
Hemins, of Hartford, Connecticut.” 

There are other very fascinating things to 
know about Miss Hemins, but from this can’t 
you see why I felt as I did? I wish there 
might be something about Miss Hemins in the 
Woman CITIZEN some time. 

EsTHER MorcAn Gorpon. 
(Mrs. Raymond H.) 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, here we are with a mag- 
azine so big (though still port- 
able) that we can no longer recite 
the contents without looking on. 
% % #% Probably we could never 
have done that even in the inn mer 
days if it hadn't been for the coun- 
ties of lowa we had to learn in our 
youth. #* * * Ninety-nine of them 
there were, with names like Winne- 
bago, Kossuth, Pottawattamie, and 
the lot of them sounded like a chant 
by Hiawatha. * * * If there should 
be anything queer about this num- 
ber, blame it on fumes of paint, dust 
of plaster and the mental derange- 
ment of having “‘decorators.”" * ¥ # 
Only strong minds come through 
unscathed, and we make no boasts. 
% % & It seems that a new incentive 
to careful diet has come into the 
world — moving-picture directors 
who put into the star’s contract a 
cancellation clause to apply if she 
goes beyond a certain weight. * * # 
Besides, a life insurance company 
says it is more dangerous to be fat 
than to travel on a liner or fly in an 
airplane. # # * To spinach and ex- 
ercise, all! # # # We confess that 
we have partly sunk in the noisy 
charms of our home city again. 
* % # Vacation’s rebellion, that is, 
has nearly worn off. # * # though 
it is true that the popping of ban- 
dit guns is getting on our nerves a 
bit and we are frankly afraid to go 
home from the printer's at night. 
%* & & It is becoming more and more 
dificult to go home at all at any 
time, on account of the crowds, and 
we think our favorite nightmare of 
a city so full we'll all jam together 
and perish, thus jammed, may come 
true. * * here’s going to be a 
sixty-five story building in our 
neighborhood, they say, but we 
can't manage to believe anything so 
monstrous. * * # American home, 
indeed! * * * We are becoming so 
absorbed in sport through the Citi- 
zen’s pages that we are inclined to 
uy a bow and arrow, and practice 
up. * % % We like the idea of our- 
self in a Maid Marian costume, and 
we have long wanted a hobby. *¥ # # 
Sometime we mean to organize a 
movement for compulsory sport be- 
tween sessions at women’s conven- 
tions. * % Clubwomen who have 
played a little handball, Leaguers 
who have taken time off for lacrosse, 
would handle world probiems with 
new zest. % Not that we 
know what lacrosse is. * * * We 
hope it’s nothing insulting. * * # 
A serious problem has arisen. Ina 
copyright column, under a frivo- 
lous title, one ‘Doc Dingbat”’ is fea- 
tured. #* * * What we want to 
know is, Who has trod on whose 
toes? * % % Have we told you 
about the little Scotch boy, who, 
leaving the minister's, met another 
lad on his way there? ‘“‘If he asks 
you how many commandments there 
are what'll you say?” demanded the 
first one grimly. + + + “Why, ten, 
of course.” * * *# ‘“‘Ten?"’’ said 
No. | scornfully. “Ye will try 
him wi’ ten? I tried him wi’ a hun- 
dred and he wasna satisfied.” * * # 
As for us, we will be satisfied with 
either ten or a hundred subscrip- 
tions, apiece. 
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Heart to Heart 


Citizen Cooperators 
MAY 2—JULY 15, 1925 


in. ©, E. Ellicott... ...+0-06+ 05: $100.00 
Mrs. Camille B. Miller........... 100.00 
Mrs. M. O. Wilcox............---- 50.00 
Miss Katherine Ludington.......-. 25.00 
Mrs. Edward Hazlett............-- 25.00 
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Mrs. Richard Billings.............. 10.00 
ee ee 10.00 
Mn. Jon BR. Haynes. ........-.5..- 10.00 
eS SS eee ee 10.00 
eS SS. Seen ee 10.00 
Mrs. St. George Barber............ 10.00 
George Notman........---.++++-+- 10.00 
et See 6.00 
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Miss Louise S. Earle.............. 5.00 
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Miss Ellen A. Sweeney............. 5.00 
Mrs. Louise Closser Hale.......... 5.00 
Mrs. Forbes Hawkes..............- 5.00 
Miss Mary Burnham............... 5.00 
OE 5.00 
eee 5.00 
Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg........... 5.00 
ee ere 5.00 
Te eS ere rere 5.00 
Mrs. George H. Keim.............. 5.0 
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We Want Your Cooperation 


OULD there be better proof of the success of a magazine in meet- 
ing the needs of its readers than the fact that many of them are 
contributing to a promotion fund so that other women may know 
about it? This is what Woman Citizen subscribers are doing. During 
the past year and a half they have contributed over $9,000, mostly 
in small sums, to the Citizen Educational Extension Fund, and because 
of this fund the Citizen has been making thousands of new friends. 
The Woman Citizen is frequently reproached by subscribers because 
many women they meet don’t know that such a magazine exists— ‘the 
magazine I've been looking for,”’ as the other woman often says. The 
Fund is making it possible to introduce the Citizen to many such 
women and to place it in many new homes. 


During the next few months we want to reach thousands of new 
readers. The Citizen has never had sufficient capital to advertise in a 
large way as many magazines do. For example, a single page in the 
New York Times costs $2,000 and a page in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
$9,000. But the Citizen does have the most extraordinarily friendly 
cooperation of many women and women’s organizations. 


With the opening of the season for women’s clubs and leagues, 
many organizations are now planning to win the Woman Citizen One 
Hundred Dollar Prize. The Fort Worth (Texas) Women’s Club and 
the Morgantown (W. Va.) League of Women Voters have already 
received checks for $100; Minnesota has won one $100 prize and is 
out for another in October. The Allegheny County (Pa.) Grange, the 
Portsmouth (Va.) League and the Missouri State League have all 
started $100 drives, to mention only a few. The Michigan League 
claims that “‘we are going to do better than any state has done!” 
That is setting a big record for itself, for California clubs and leagues 
have won five $100 prizes, besides several dozen smaller ones. Mrs. 
Ethel Carle McBee, who conducted the Morgantown campaign, writes: 


“I feel it was real missionary work. . . . I found the 
Citizen its own best advertisement and had little difficulty in getting 
subscribers after I succeeded in getting people to read the magazine. | 
simply mailed sample copies and then got most of the subscriptions 
over the telephone.” 


We want to make another big jump in circulation this fall and 
we need your help. The new monthly Citizen makes friends even 
more easily than did the bi-weekly. Won't you let us send you a 
check for $100 or more for your club or league work? Even if you 
don’t reach $100 you will be amply repaid for any time or effort you 
may give. Write for details to Mrs. Raymond Brown, the Woman 
Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








Miss Jessie Hamilton.............. 2.00 | Mrs. Frances Gates................ 1.00 
SS Ss eee 2.00 | Mrs. Helen Bubier................ 1.00 
ee ee 100 | Bre. C. 1. Collens.............. : 1.00 
CSS oe de ee ee 1.00 
Miss Sarah Atkinson............... 1.00 | Mrs. Charles R. Baird............. 1.00 
eS SO A ae cose Se eee 1.00 
Mr. George L. Pennock............ 1.00 | Miss Emilie Jungerman........... 

Mrs. Hennie Strouse............... 1.00 ana 
Ba Bs IRs 6 0:0 86 sis caw cnis-oe 1.00 Nd a x Chane $ 788.50 
A SS eee ee 1.00 | Previously Reported.............. 8,379.00 
Se ae 1.00 : 
ee Ee ee 1.00 Mig Coors wig ercantyh we matched $9,167.50 
eee 1.00 

Mrs. Marcus Muller............... 1.00 Will every woman who is helping to make 
Ne a A OS eer ere 1.00 | the Woman Citizen, many of whom we 
Bites Be. TE. Pavtoer................ 1.00 | cannot thank personally, please take for 
eee 1.00 | herself this public expression of the 
Miss Martha J. Paterson........... 1.00 | CrrizEN’s warm thanks for her cordial and 
ee eee 1.00 | valuable co-operation. 








Sarah Field Splint 


The daughter of Charles Formerly Editor “Today's 
King gsliey and author of Housewife,” and Chief of 

‘The Gateless Barrier,” Division of Home Con- 

“The Far Horizon,” servation, U. S. Food Ad- 

etc. ministration, says: 

“The objects of PEL “Every woman cher- 
MANISM are Initiative, ishes the image of the 
Accuracy, _ Liveliness of woman she would like to 
Apprehension and_ of be. I believe the realiza 
Thought, Mental Fear- tion of that ideal is con 
lessness and Hospitality tained in PELMANISM.” 
to New Ideals.’ 


Lucas Malet 


Baroness Orczy 
of the most popular 
riters of the day, says: 
“There is not a man or 
woman who would noi 
lerive some benefit. 
There are millions to 
whom it would mean just 
- the di ifference between a 
life of medioc rity an 
one Of prosperity. 


Dr. Ethel Smyth 


of our greatest com- 
posers, writes: 
“The great lesson of 
PELMANISM is _ how 
very far a little easy 
training will carry you. 
Instead of having to 
make a fresh effort to 
pass each mile-stone, half 
the business is done for 
you almost unconsciously, 
As my friend, E. F 
Benson observes, ‘It is 
THE ESSENCE OF 
COMMONSENSE.’ ” 


an it be tommyrot? 


—when such women advocate Pelmanism? 


Here are only a few of many famous women who advocate Pelmanism, 


and who use its principles themselves. 


With this testimony before 


you, can you doubt that it will benefit you? Find out what Pelman- 
ism has already done for over 650,000 people—send for a copy of the 


book illustrated below. 


O doubt you have often heard of Pelmanism, but prob- 
ably you have carelessly thought of it as “just another 


new-fangled movement. Some more tommyrot! The 


usual mental-pep stuff!” 


Can it, however, be “tommyrot,” when such women as 
those pictured here, as well as men of the highest intelligence 
and distinction—prominent statesmen, artists, novelists, jurists, 
business men, military men, publicists—advocate Pelmanism in 
the most enthusiastic terms? 


Pelmanism has spread with the force of a religious move- 
ment, all over the world. There is no secret as to how it 
performs its seeming miracles of regeneration among dis- 
couraged people. It takes the principles of Applied Psychol- 
ogy; simplifies them so that they can be understood by every- 
body, and then arranges them into a remarkable system of 
mental training. 


The results of this system are sometimes almost unbeliev- 
able. It helps its users in the most practical way. It changes 
their outlook upon life; it changes their circumstances, They 
begin to accomplish things they had heretofore only dreamed 
of. They do more, earn more. Instances are on record (on 
file and open to inspection) where income has increased 800, 
900 and 1,000 per cent. Yet, remarkable though they may 
seem, these results can be simply 
explained. 


Be honest with yourself. You 
know in your heart that you have 
failed, failed miserably, to attain 
what you once dreamed of. Was 
that fine ambition unattainable? 
Or was there just something 
wrong with you? Analyze your- 
self, and you will see that at bot- 
tom there was a weakness some- 
where in you. 


What was the matter with you? 
Find out by means of Pelmanism; 
then develop the particular mental 
faculty that you lack. You CAN 


It will be sent without charge. 


develop it easily; Pelmanism will show you just how; 650,000 
Pelmanists, many of whom were held back by your very prob- 
lem, will tell you that this is true. 


The whole remarkable story of Pelmanism is told in a 
little book, “Scientific Mind Training.” It explains in detail 
the simple principles; it tells stories—almost unbelievable, 
some of them—of people whose lives and circumstances have 
been revolutionized after a short time. 


We will gladly send this book to you, free, if you are at all 
interested in Pelmanism. To ask for it involves you in no 
obligation whatsoever; you will not be bothered; no salesman 
will call on you. Send for this book now; when such dis- 
tinguished people as those shown here advise you to take up 
Pelmanism, how can you justify yourself if you do not try 
to find out, at least, whether Pelmanism can help you “find 
yourself”? Mail the coupon below—now before you forget 


about it. 


The Pelman Institute of America 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws 
State of New York 


19 West 44th Street, Suite 410, New York City 


‘ the 





THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 410, 19 West 44th St., New York. 


Please send me without obligation your 
free 64-page booklet, “Scientific Mind 
Training.” 


Name 

















